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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Till Friday morning nothing, or next to nothing, 
authentic was known about the sinking of the 
“Titanic ’’. The stories told during the week as to how 
she broke upon the ice, and what happened after, were 
obviously false; and the short sharp words which the 
designer of the ship applied to them were right and 
natural. Ata time like this some reticence is often a 
simple duty : we owe it to the reputation of the country, 
and to those who are suffering terribly through 
the loss of kith and kin. As to the splendid 
crew of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, one had only to look at the lists 
of the survivors to know that the Rule of the Sea was 
well kept. As Myers put it of the soldiers who sank 
with the ‘‘ Birkenhead ’’ when all the women and chil- 
dren had been put on the boats— 


The great name of England 
Held up their hearts on high. 


Reuter’s account of the striking and sinking of the 
ship, and of the scene later, bears every mark of plain 
truth. Mr. Beesley, one of the passengers saved, tells 
the story simply and clearly ; and without any of that 
loud emotionalism in which too many outsiders have 
been selfishly, if thoughtlessly, wallowing. There was 
no panic: all the rumours to that effect are untrue; 
whilst the statement of the Wharf and Riverside Union 
that only saloon passengers were allowed by the captain 
to go into the lifeboats is of course a wicked libel. The 
crew and service was wholly English, which is at once 
a grief and a triumph for English people. 


We would like to express our respect and admiration 
for the way in which the Prime Minister touched. on 
the disaster in a few words in the House of Commons : 


there we have the true model—deep feeling expressed 
in a very few words of restraint, the House uncovering 
when he rose. 


The ‘‘ Titanic ’’ carried double the number of life- 
boats required by Board of Trade regulations ; yet they 
were only sufficient to carry one passenger in four. 
The capacity of a vessel’s boats is at present measured 
by tonnage on a scale which is obsolete for ships of 
modern size. Mr. Buxton was able to say that his 
Board were on the point of revising the scale, and had 
already rejected the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Merchant Shipping as_ insufficient. 
Obviously a vessel, however well equipped as to water- 
tight compartments, should carry boats enough to 
accommodate the full tale of passengers. Either the 
vessel is unsinkable and no boats are required ; or it is 
sinkable, in which case it might be necessary to carry 
off every single passenger. Expert opinion, as Mr. 
Buxton said on Thursday, has not up to the present 
accepted this dilemma ; but he admitted that the loss of 
the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ alters the situation. 


Mr. Bonar Law agreed with Mr. Buxton that the 
time for criticism and remedy was not yet. Our 
obvious duty is to the survivors. The appeal on their 
behalf has been met with spontaneity and a liberal hand. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds were raised at the 
Mansion House in a single day. English people are not 
backward in helping to relieve foreign distress. They 
will not be wanting to their own. 


The Press alone cannot restrain itself in face of such 
calamity. Their shrieking news-bills jar painfully ; they 
are worse than the paroxysms of the paid mourner. 
‘*MILLionaiRES UrowneD.’’ Do not millionaires die 
then like other men? The popular imagination gapes 
at the idea of so much money going to the bottom. This 
is snobbery in infimis. Of course, the wreck has been a 
great haul to the papers; and they know how to gut 
it. Not much is left when it is thought worth while 
to cable from New York of some official that he ‘* seemed 
very much affected’’. Who was it prayed that ‘‘ God 


might send us a wreck’’ ? 
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Pyrocles in his combat with Anaxius was of ‘‘ a more 
fine and deliver strength ’’, ever watching his moment 
to give ‘‘ fit thrusts’’. Mr. Balfour can play Pyrocles 
to any man’s Anaxius, as his beautiful display in sword- 
ship proved anew on Monday. His way was not—it 
has perhaps never been his way—to lunge fiercely at 
the opponent and run him clean through almost at the 
start. His is rather the style of arms that provides 
a long and dazzling spectacle to the onlookers. Has 
he often, or has he ever, given a finer display in the 
art than he gave this week? One cannot recall a 
finer. He is elate and at his complete ease: after all 
there is something in what Lord Rosebery and others 
who have had their surfeit are so fond of saying about 
the pains of office and the benefit to leaders in giving 
up its prizes. Physically and_ intellectually Lord 
Rosebery’s own case points to this, and so does 
Mr. Balfour’s. 


The compliments which Mr. Asquith, before Mr. 
Balfour speaks, and Mr. Samuel immediately after he 
speaks, pay Mr. Balfour seem to argue that the Govern- 
ment rather enjoy the flash of his sword. Perhaps 
their feelings are somewhat like those of Bathsheba 
when Troy takes her to the very spot for a display in 
swordship and then coolly goes through his great 
exercise. At any rate ‘they appear to be fascinated by 
it as Bathsheba was—to her damage in the end. It 
has been indeed very amusing during the last fortnight 
or so to watch the Liberal attitude towards Mr. Balfour 
—the attitude of leaders, rank and file, and pressmen 
alike. 


Nothing was too vile in the line of sneers for Mr. 
Balfour whilst he was yet in the saddle and leading 
his party against the Government. Yet no sooner was 
he gone than they all, with the solitary exception of 
Mr. Ure, began to lament; whilst, when he took his 
seat on the Front Bench the other day, the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’ declared with joy that it could not 
now be long before he was in the saddle of leadership 
once more. The reason of all this is extremely clear : 
Mr. Bonar Law has stung them hard indeed, and 
they are beginning to hate him somewhat at least as 
they hated Mr. Chamberlain. It is an uncommonly good 
sign of his success as a party leader. 


We yield to no one in admiration of Mr. Balfour’s 
parliamentary style. It was eminently a speech for 
the courtesy stage of a Bill. It merits the praise, and 
a good deal more than the praise, which the Govern- 
ment organs have been meting out to it, not because 
they love Mr. Balfour, but because they want to get 
their Bill through without scenes and passionate debates. 
But the rose-water way is out of the question for us 
to-day. Squeamishness as to how they attack would be 
utterly fatal to Unionists now. It would lose us com- 
pletely the confidence of the country and discourage 
miserably the House of Lords. We trust Mr. Bonar 
Law to get down to the bones, however it jars sensitive 
nerves. Now that Mr. Chamberlain has gone there is 
no man who can excel him in this way. The last thing 
which a successful parliamentary leader can afford to 
be to-day is an angel. 


He went deeper than the skin in his speech on Wed- 
nesday. The speech was punctuated throughout with 
quick, joyous cheers from the whole Opposition. It was 
a rattling run from start to close, with a hot scent— 
and when the Prime Minister came in there were those 
almost in the mood to raise a view halloa. Now that 
really recalls some days in the House with Mr. 
Chamberlain, virtually, as huntsman. There were many 
good things in Mr. Bonar Law’s speech; but most 
candid people, candid Conservatives at any rate, must 
agree that the personal affair with the Prime Minister 
was the best to hear and to read. After all, in this 
personal affair a great public affair is involved. It is 
just one of those personalities in Parliament that pro- 
foundly matter; and all this Liberal clamour or cant 
about ‘‘form’’ and “‘taste’’ and “‘ insulting ’’ the 
Prime Minister is beside the mark. 


Mr. Bonar Law managed, somehow, to insist on all he- 
has said hitherto about Mr. Asquith breaking pledges, 
and buying votes, without erring once against the order 
or etiquette of Parliament. The Government party took 
‘* sitting ’’ his picture of the Prime Minister livirig in 
a fine air of injured innocence ‘‘ to which we are getting 
accustomed ’’. It is strange that some agonised pro-. 
fessor of ‘‘ style’’ on the Liberal side did not at this 
leap up with a point of order for the Speaker. One can 
remember quite an outburst when Mr. Long once spoke 
of Sir William Harcourt’s ‘‘ impertinence ’’—a word, 
as Mr. Long was using it, at which Sir William, smiling 
down his zealous friends, took no offence. But the 
Government party never stirred; and, before he ended 
with Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law gave him a piece of 
not his own, but Mr. Balfour’s mind! He recalled Mr. 
Balfour’s phrases, ‘‘ felon stroke’’ and ‘‘ they have 
treated the Crown abominably’’. That was an adroit 
thrust. It is very awkward when you are praising a man 
warmly—for your own ends—and you are suddenly 
reminded that this same man has called you a felon and 
an abomination. 


Lord Hugh Cecil made a clever speech, and the 
Irish Nationalists, it must be admitted, took his rather 
fierce jibe about Ireland being under the Bill not the 
wife of John Bull but the ‘‘ kept ’’ mistress in pretty 
good part. There is evidently a self-denying ordinance 
among these Irish just now, the plan being to restrain 
themselves severely and avoid scenes which will inflame 
outside opinion against the Bill. But as to Lord Hugh’s 
simile it surely suggests a most amazing menage or 
second establishment. He used the term ‘‘ mistress ’’, 
but who ever in England, Ireland or any other country 
heard of an arrangement by which the mistress can 
visit the house of her supporter whenever she chooses 
and carry on there much as she likes, whereas he is not 
allowed to visit her house? Such a topsy-turvy ar- 
rangement never existed between man and wife, far less 
between man and mistress; and one cannot help think- 
ing that Lord Hugh Cecil should have employed some 
other metaphor. 


Mr. W. Redmond’s speech was valuable for its per- 
fectly frank admission that he and his friends cheered 
news of English defeats in the Boer War; so did 
** millions of loyal citizens ’’, he added. Why then does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer fly into a rage when 
Lord Savile accuses him of having been one of these 
cheerers ? 


Of other speakers in the debate Mr. Long was 
straight and manly; Mr. Samuel was solid, though not 
very attractive; Mr. Birrell attractive and not in the 
least solid. Mr. Birrell has made many speeches more 
brilliant than his speech on Tuesday, which was rather 
scrappy though bright in parts. But he is always 
uncommon, and well worth hearing. It is odd that his 
book, ‘‘ Obiter Dicta’’, filled, one feels bound to 
say after looking through it again lately, with most 
ordinary stuff, should have a fame even among people 
of taste and knowledge. It is an overrated book—far 
below Mr. Birrell’s best speeches, which at times are 
distinctly brilliant. Mr. Healy returned half way to the 
Nationalist fold. He did not even object when the 
expansive, genial Mr. T. P. O’Connor in a burst of 
eloquence struck him in the hat—a titbit for ‘‘ M.A.P.’’ 


The Weish Disestablishment Bill will be introduced 
on Tuesday next. The arrangements for first reading 
show up well the Government’s disestablishment trick. 
The division will not take place till Thursday evening. 
This just gives the Irish Nationalist members time to 
get back from their Convention in Dublin. The 


Government have expressly managed their time-table 
to suit the convenience of a group which cares nothing 
about the Bill, and will take no part in the discussion. 
Everyone, of course, knows and admits the facts. 
What surprises one is that the Government should so 
indecently expose its own pretences. 
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Opening the Synod of the Irish Church in Dublin 
on Wednesday, the President vigorously attacked the 
argument from Ireland, frequently urged by Welsh 
Disestablishers. The present condition of the Church 
in Ireland is often used by the Nonconformist faction in 
England and Wales as a proof that disestablishment 
will be a gain and not a loss to the Church in Wales. 
As a fact, Ireland is suffering bitterly from disestab- 
lishment in many parts of the country, where the 
Anglican poor are entirely without clergy. The loss 
will be immensely greater to Wales where the Church 
people are about a third of the whole. 


There was a double surprise for the House on Wed- 
nesday. It found itself discussing a great matter not 
on merely party lines and Mr. Lloyd George standing 
up against expenditure. Mr. George pleading economy 
is rather amusing; especially his claim that only 
£4,000,000 increase in expenditure can be charged 
against him. Well, he is now alarmed, he says, at the 
monstrous growth in expenditure, now reaching a 
gross total of £186,000,000. So he would refer certain 
of the Estimates for examination by a select committee ; 
but the committee is not to go into questions of policy 
and will not be responsible for anything but comment 
and advice. One is inclined to agree with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain that such a committee can do nothing 
except worry the departments. But some Unionists, 
Mr. Peel, for instance, support the idea. Certainly the 
House does not examine the Estimates now, and leaves 
them alone when it does. A committee should at least 
be able to examine them at leisure. A good deal was 
said of Treasury control ; but the Treasury is too much 
‘‘an unsympathetic and ignorant critic of expenditure 
in every department ’’ to promote economy. 


Asked on Wednesday why the office of Junior Lord 
of the Treasury had so long been vacant, Mr. Asquith 
answered : ‘‘ Because of the number of qualified gentle- 
men from among whom it is possible to make a selec- 
tion’’. Doubtless the number of qualified gentlemen is 
large; not so the number of qualified gentlemen with 
a safe Radical seat. However, from the multitude whose 
fitness for the job was so embarrassingly obvious the 
Government has at last chosen Mr. Henry Webb. Mr. 
Webb has a majority of over three thousand in the 
Forest of Dean. 


Sir John Rees deserved to win East Nottingham. He 
worked manfully; no man could have spared himself 
less. It is not easy to take the place of an extremely 
popular man; and Sir John had hardly more than a 
few days to workin. In these circumstances the advan- 
tage is not with the party holding the seat. They are 
more likely to be over-confident than the other and run 
more risk of being surprised. Captain Morrison’s 
influence was, of course, largely personal, and no 
stranger to the constituency could hope to get a hold like 
his on the people. That is a matter of close and long 
acquaintance ; a matter of years. But Sir John Rees 
has made his mark there and time will do the rest. He 
may be trusted to improve all his shining hours in the 
constituency. 


““I do not see why a Conservative member should 
not be believed when his statement seems to be 
true.’’—** Westminster Gazette ’’, 17 April 1912. 


We are getting on with the New Style. 


Sir Edward Grey so seldom speaks in the House of 
Commons or elsewhere that he might be expected to 
weigh well his words, yet few statesmen in history have 
so often been confuted by subsequent events. We are 
not now referring to his ‘‘death, damnation and 
disaster’? speeches or to his diplomatic failures, but 
we will take two propositions with which he dealt in 
the Vote of Censure Navy debate on 29 March 1go9. 
He then said that negotiations with Germany about 
naval expenditure ‘‘had been frequently a subject of 
‘discussion, always informally, but without reserve ”’. 
In the very next sentence he said, ‘‘ The German view 


of their programme is that it is made for their own 
needs, and has no reference to ours, and that if we build 
fifty or a hundred Dreadnoughts they will not build 
more, but if we cease building altogether they will not 
build one less’’. Thus the Government’s present nego- 
tiations for communication of shipbuilding details make 
Germany a liar in 1909. 


Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy stands condemned 
either way. If the German Government’s assurances 
are thus worthless, what good can we get out of nego- 
tiations? If the assurance in this case is true, could 
any diplomacy be more irritating than refusal to believe 
it? In this same debate on 29 March 1gog, refer- 
ring to the Algeciras Conference, Sir Edward took 
special credit to the Government for ‘‘ peaceful progres- 
sion and improved relations ’’ with Germany, adding 
‘As long as the Morocco barrier which existed at 
Algeciras was liable to be erected again, of course, 
we had a certain feeling of discouragement that the 
improvement of the moment might be again set back. 
That disappears with the agreement between Germany 
and France’’. It reads like a very curious “‘ dis- 
appearance ’’’ in the light of the crisis from July to 
October in 1911! 


Mr. Herbert Samuel on Monday taunted Mr. Balfour 
on his opposition in 1906 to Home Rule for South 
Africa. Six years ago Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘I refuse to 
share in the responsibility for what I regard as the most 
reckless experiment ever tried in the development of a 
great colonial policy. . . I look with alarm and distrust 
to the future.’” These sentences of Mr. Balfour in 
1906, quoted against him in 1912, were delightedly re- 
ceived by Mr. Samuel’s supporters on Monday evening, 
as proving Mr. Balfour a false prophet—the Cassandra 
of Home Rule. 


On the same day the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent wired 
from Capetown an account of the South African Gov- 
ernment Land Settlement Bill, describing how. the 
Nationalist politicians of United South Africa very 
nearly succeeded in carrying an amendment whose effect 
would hav@ been to prevent British immigration into 
their country. Mr. Balfour, six years ago, was right. 
We are rapidly losing everything in South Africa for 
which we fought. Even General Botha—standing for 
Mr. Redmond’s union of hearts—is not to be trusted 
under pressure. In this last battle of race prejudice 
he stood first with Mr. Keyter, only at the last moment 
coming to the rescue of Sir Thomas Smartt. 


The outlook abroad has become much darker since 
last week. The Italians have extended operations of 
war to Turkey itself, bombarding the Dardanelles, 
which are now closed to shipping. This is not a viola- 
tion of international law; the Italians have a theoretic 
right to do it; but nothing could be more inopportune 
make less for peace. It puts out of court all idea 
of foreign mediation. Coming on the top of the Com- 
mittee victory in the elections, this will put the Turkish 
Government entirely off any idea of giving in. Then 
in Morocco there is a mutiny amongst Moorish soldiers 
at Fez, French property being looted and some French 
citizens killed. 


M. Henri Brisson, the President of the Chamber, who 
has just died in his seventy-seventh year, was born 
at Bourges, where his father was a solicitor. He 
became a Freemason when he was twenty-one years 
of age, and has been loyal to the lodges ever since. He 
began his political career by writing for the ‘‘ Temps ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Avenir National ’’; but was unable to get a 
seat in the Chamber until 8 February 1871, when he 
was elected as one of the representatives of Paris, and 
was immediately chosen by the Extreme Left as their 
leader. Since then he has been twice Prime Minister— 


for the first time after Jules Ferry’s downfall on 
30 March 1885, and then again on 31 July 1898. On 
the second occasion he held office but for a few weeks, 
and was overthrown owing to the scandal caused by 
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Henry’s forgeries and suicide. He has several times 
been President of the Chamber.- In 1905 he lost his 
place owing to the reaction aroused against M. Combes 

and his most devoted followers by the exposure of the 
iniquity of the fiches. 


M. Brisson has always been the embodiment of the 
most austere Radicalism—absolutely incorruptible so 
far as he personally was concerned ; but ready to make 
any sacrifice of principle, to defend any corruption when 
the interests of the Republic, the Radical party, or 
Freemasonry were in any way involved. He made a 
parade of Spartan simplicity which in the old days 
induced the far more indulgent Gambetta to describe 
him as a ‘‘collar with nothing inside it’? When 
Gambetta wished to warn his friends against supporting 
his candidature for the Presidency of the Republic he 
said: ‘‘ He must never rule France. He would bore 
us to death’’. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s striking success in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania changes the situation. It is no longer 
a walk-over for President Taft; he will have to fight 
for his place. He is still far ahead of Mr. Roosevelt 
(ten days ago the President’s victory seemed abso- 
lutely sure); but, if Mr. Roosevelt continues to win 
the ‘‘ plain people ’’ at the same rate as in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, it may be a near thing. Mr. Roosevelt 
sticks at nothing to win, even going so far as to 
bracket his old friend and colleague with Senator 
Lorimer, the ‘‘ discredited ’’ boss of Illinois. 


The memorial fétes at Nice and Cannes were celebra- 
tions differing in kind. Queen Victoria was familiar 
to Nice, and the celebration there was a_ tribute 
to her personal memory. But the statue to King 
Edward was an interchange of diplomatic courtesies 
and glorification of the entente cordiale. M. Poincaré 
turned his phrases admirably in King Edward’s 
praise, his discourse upon the exact nature of King 
Edward’s services to the entente showing that the 
French Premier has a very precise idea of a British 
Sovereign’s share in determining the policy of his 
country. The ceremony at Cannes had, of course, a 
local and personal, as well as an interMtional, side. 
The sculptor happily shows King Edward as Prince 
of Wales—in the figure which was most familiar to 
the French people of the Riviera. 


Sir Frederick Pollock, Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records, was entertained on Wednes- 
day at a dinner of the Royal Historical Society. Cer- 
tainly this Commission was badly needed. England is the 
richest of countries in her records, and the most careless 
of her riches. Professor Cheyney, ignorant of our ways, 
finds with amazement ‘‘some important documents 
relating to naval engagements in the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh tied up with string, and in brown paper, as if 
they had come from a grocer’s shop’’. Anyone who 
has worked at all at the Record Office begins to realise 
how it is that the work of Englishmen who write 
accurate history is so seldom brilliant. The appalling 
drudgery of digging accurate history out of the British 
Record Office breaks the writer's spirit long before he 
comes actually to proclaim his trove to the world. 


From the scientific point of view Wednesday’s 
eclipse of the sun did not last long enough. The prac- 
tical astronomer requires a reasonable duration of 
totality before he can accomplish a satisfactory study 
of the Corona and other evidences of solar activity 
which is likely to be of any real scientific value. 
If, however, when all the results of the observers 
stationed on the central line in Spain and Portugal 
are collated, it is found that ever so small an addition 
has been made to our present stock of knowledge of 
solar phenomena it will be gratifying indeed. For, 
despite the attention which the Corona, in particular, 
has received, it remains as enigmatical as ever. The 
Corona is as elusive as that other mystery of the sun, 
the Zodiacal Light, which many eons | in great cities 
have never. even yet seen. 


THE LOSS OF THE “TITANIC”, 


INCE the beginning of letters and language the 
world has listened to many sermons on the 
danger of extremes, more especially when its imagina- 
tion has been wildly excited by some such awful disaster 
as the loss of the ‘‘ Titanic’’. The preachers and the 
experts depart, and the average man once more 
discards pessimism for optimism, and once again will 
be as rash before the event as he was wise after the 
event. It is only a few days ago that men were talking 
of subsidies to establish a 25-knot service of steamers 
across the fog and ice belt of the bank of Newfoundland 
from England to Canada, and up the S. Lawrence in 
summer. Now comes the disaster to the 22-knot 
‘* Titanic ’’, with all its searchings of heart, and for a 
time at any rate we shall hear no more of the all-red 
25-knot service. At first sight there does not appear 
to be any example of the cult of speed in the ‘* Titanic ’’ 
She was designed for a less speed than the 25-knot 
‘* Mauretania’’, and she could hope to beat no record 
save that of her sister ship the ‘‘Olympic’’. The 
sole temptation for such vessels to seek a shorter, and 
therefore a speedier route, and to press through a 
danger zone at a high speed, say, of 15 knots or more, 
lies in the desire to pass their great human freight 
of passengers through the New York Customs and 
quarantine before work ceases at night. This might 
be a temptation, but to advance it in the case .of 
the Titanic’’ would at present indefensible, 
for it would be to conjecture where certainty is 
required. In another direction it is true the ‘‘ Titanic ”’ 
by her record displacement did represent one kind of 
extreme, but in 1913 and 1914 there will be afloat 
much larger vessels. Men are shaking their heads 
and saying that the big ship means too many 
eggs in a basket, but if one thing is more certain 
than another, it is that this tendency to bigness makes 
for the safety, comfort, and economy of ocean travel, 
and is likely to continue. It stands to reason, apart 
from the superior seaworthiness of such _ vessels, 
that if one hundred ships do the work of one thousand, 
the risks of collision are proportionately lessened. Only 
one-tenth of the number will be traversing the ocean to 
do the same work under highly selected officers ané 
men who have undergone the sternest test in the 
struggle for promotion of any profession in the world. 
There is one final extreme to consider in the shortest 
route. If the earth could be sliced like an orange 
through its centre as well as through Queenstown and 
New York, the intersecting line on its surface would 
be the ‘‘ great circle ’’ or the shortest route from one 
place to the other. It is therefore the most economical 
to pursue, always provided that intervening dangers are 
avoided, and no adverse currents etc. are thereby 
encountered or unusually favourable ones lost. There 
is no falsehood of extremes in this shortest route. It 
is well understood that there are dangers of an unusual 
character on the Bank of Newfoundland in fog and ice 
at certain seasons of the year. The shipowners have 
reached an agreement for the eastward and westward 
traffic to take different routes. The summer routes lie 
to the southward to avoid the drifting icebergs which 
in average years in April float down beyond the limits 
of the great Bank to a parallel of latitude about the 
same as that of Boston. These icebergs inevitably 
have their greatest mass submerged, possibly shelving 
under the water for a considerable distance. A 
sudden fall in the temperature of the sea affords the 
best indication of the presence of an iceberg. There 
is, however, no certainty in this average experi- 
ence, if the ice field is so extensive as to lower the 
temperature over a large area. The danger is much 
increased by the prevalence of fog and mist which the 
ice helps to produce, and which screen from view suck 
parts of the iceberg as might show above water. It 
is, however, clear from the course which the ‘‘ Titanic ” 
took. that she was not doing anything extreme. She 


was outside the average limits of field ice for April, 
and if she was within the zone for icebergs so was 
every other vessel traversing the route except the 


| 
| 
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“Carpathia’’. We can confidently then rule out all 
suggestions of the falsehood of extremes in the 
navigation of the vessel. 

Our own belief is that here we have a case for which 
we are all blameworthy in that the habit of Englishmen 
is to worship the average, and to believe that the 
conditions they see before them are of a stable and 
permanent character. We do so in politics, and we do 
so in everything else. Consequently we receive shock 
after shock as things alter, and even our own character 
is suddenly revealed in changed lights, though we do 
not change in continuing to worship the average, and 
to believe that whenever evil befalls us it is due to 
extremes. 

Let us examine the case of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ from this 
point of view. She was equipped for wireless tele- 
graphy for communicating short distances, but not with 
the best installation for long distances. Her average 
requirements would be for short distances. Yet in 
some cases a powerful installation might mean greater 
safety. She carried insufficient boats, because Parlia- 
ment laid down sixteen boats for 10,000-ton steamers 
and over, and when Parliament decided so 10,000 tons 
was regarded as an average big steamer. Possibly 
vital space was sacrificed to the pleasure of racquet 
courts and gymnasium because the average man likes 
these extras or we imagine he does. She pursued a 
good average course, taking her clear of the average ice 
belt, and all steamers are encouraged to do this by 
charts showing the average limits of ice belts and of 
icebergs. If one thing is more certain than another, 
it is that the Arctic breaks up with great irregularity, 
and a year of freedom from icebergs may be followed 
by one of early invasion by them in force as well as an 
extension of the ice field. A constant watch is needed, 
and this will not be done until a profound distrust of 
averages is created. International resources have for 
years been devoted to studying the habits of fish 
in the North Sea. It is not impossible for inter- 
national, shipping and insurance resources to be 
combined to watch the habits of icebergs, and 
to warn shipping as to the routes to be followed. 
In a word we must utterly discard the cult of the 
average. It is part of this cult that we always 
wait for a crisis before we legislate. We do not 
anticipate dangers when it is easy to act. Our average 
intelligence and experience tells us that there is no 
danger, and to warn us is to talk out of season. At 
last there is an event which profoundly awakens our 
imagination ; there is a crisis, and we shout for legis- 
lation. We are told now that the wireless was 
seriously interfered with by private installations. 
Years ago an international agreement would have been 
easy. It will not be so easy now, but it is urgent that 
the attempt should be made. The gain of wireless 
telegraphy on the ocean is two-fold. It adds to the 
safety of the vessel in keeping it in touch with the 
werld around. On the other hand, the cult of speed, 
regardless of fog or other dangers, arose from the 
impatience of business men who grudged an extra day 
out of touch with their affairs. Wireless sweeps away 
this excuse for speed, but certainty of operation is 
essential. We do not want an average trustworthiness, 
but one as absolute as the world can give. We are 
bound to consider another phase which affects all kinds 
of ships, but especially the larger and more complicated 
types. The ‘‘ Titanic’’ had a new crew on a maiden 
voyage just as the ill-fated ‘‘ Victoria ’’ was practically 
a newly-commissioned ship. Big ships present certain 
dificulties in the way of rapidly closing off compart- 
ments, port-holes, manning pumps, launching boats 
and handling generally, and only organisation and 
training can overcome them. Time is the. essence of 
the problem. In the case of a passenger ship there is 
no spare time available, except such as occurs on actual 
service, for what the sailors call ‘‘ shaking down”’. 
Clearly the average Atlantic route and a fast passage 
Should be the last things thought of on a maiden 
Voyage while this process of ‘‘ shaking down ’’ has to 

gone through. If the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ disaster leads to 
Setting our ships in order, it will take rank among other 


catastrophes, such as fire and plague, which in English 
history have wiped out our average home and our 
average sanitation, and taught us a better way of life. 


HOME RULE AND NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 


“THE Government has carried the first reading of 

the Irish Home Rule Bill and caused that measure 
to be printed. The one proceeding is as mechanical 
as the other. Nobody expected that there would be 
any extensive defection from the composite majority of 
the House of Commons. There is hardly a section of 
that majority, outside the Cabinet (and perhaps not 
there), which really likes the proposed new Constitution, 
with its limitations, its compromises, its inconsistencies. 
But they are agreed that this is about the best that 
Mr. Asquith can do for them without quarrelling with 
Mr. Redmond, and that Mr. Redmond can do without 
quarrelling with Mr. Asquith—not to mention Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. So 
they voted for the First Reading, and no doubt in the 
fulness of time they will vote for the Third. 

It is the discussion, not the division, which matters. 
That Ministers will carry their Bill through the present 
House of Commons has been assumed. That they will 
convince the majority of the English people of its 
wisdom, justice, and effectiveness is most unlikely. 
They have made very little progress in the first week’s 
debate. All the honours of the controversy belong so 
far to the Unionists. If we except Mr. Asquith’s pre- 
liminary exposition, which lacked nothing in dignity 
and moderation, the speeches on the Home Rule side 
have been conspicuously inferior to those delivered from 
the Opposition benches. Mr. Redmond was unctuous, 
Mr. Birrell tame and even trivial, and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s able handling of the financial clauses drifted 
into a disquisition of details unintelligible without the 
text of the Bill. There was nothing in these discourses 
to compare with the passionate sincerity of Sir Edward 
Carson, the vigorous polemic of Mr. Bonar Law, and 
above all the masterly dialectic of Mr. Balfour. The 
late leader of the Unionists has seldom delivered a finer 
and more effective speech. He was in his best parlia- 
mentary manner, which is better than that of any other 
speaker in the House, in its persuasiveness, its argu- 
mentative fluency, its lightness of touch, and its admir- 
able temper. Behind all was that statesmanlike breadth 
of view which Mr. Balfour exhibits on really great 
occasions. The speech made a profound impression on 
the House ; and if parliamentary orations were studied 
and pondered over as they used to be, it would produce 
a similar effect upon the nation at large. For it brings 
into incisive relief the dangers and difficulties involved 
in the Ministerial project. 

Mr. Balfour devoted close attention to two points 
which are likely to weigh with the British electorate 
more than the wrongs of Ulster, or perhaps even the 
financial clauses. No other critic or commentator has 
contributed so searching an analysis of the constitu- 
tional situation created by the Bill. With great in- 
genuity Mr. Balfour showed that we shall have here 
another development of the peculiar policy adopted in 
connexion with the Parliament Act. We are again 
invited to live for an indefinite period under an “ inter- 
regnum ’’: we are to destroy the existing system in 
order to set up one which is admitted to be inchoate, 
though the completion may be deferred till an unknown 
period. The Parliament Act is a truncated fragment 
until the establishment of that Second Chamber which 
the ‘‘ lying Preamble ’’ has promised, and there is no 
sign that the pledge will be carried into effect. So 
with Home Rule. As presented by the Government it 
is merely a part of a wider scheme of Federalism in- 
tended to embrace the other countries of the United 
Kingdom : it is a stage in the development of Home- 
Rule-all-round. |The United Kingdom is to be con- 


verted into a Federation modelled, more or less, on 
the Constitution of Canada, Australia, or the United 
States : with a supreme Central Parliament and a State 
Legislature for each of the constituent countries. But 
we are taking one step without any assurance that 
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the others will be attempted. We do not know when, 
if ever, the Government will institute the subordinate 
Parliaments for England, Scotland, and Wales, to 
which, from the Ministerial standpoint, those districts 
are as much entitled as Ireland. We have no love 
for this arrangement; but it would at least be con- 
sistent and coherent, and it might mitigate the conges- 
tion of business in the House of Commons, which is 
the Government’s strongest argument in favour of the 
innovation they propose. We could endure much in 
order to get a real working method of legislative 
devolution. But this lopsided Federalism, as Mr. 
Balfour calls it, will give us nothing of the sort. The 
local affairs of Great Britain, and even those of Ireland 
itself, will continue to block the way for the general 
business of the Kingdom and the Empire ; we shall have 
the same assembly and the same representatives 
occupied with international policy and Imperial defence, 
as well as with the grievances of Welsh postmasters 
and London schoolmistresses. No existing Federation 
has been established in this piecemeal and fragmentary 
fashion; we are without a parallel for a Constitution 
which retains nine-tenths of the population under the 
central Government, and endows the remaining fraction 
with provincial autonomy. Until the process is carried 
to its conclusion it teems with injustice and practical 
difficulties. It gives Ireland a double representation 
which is denied to the remainder of the King’s subjects 
in the British islands. The Irish elector will have his 
member in the Parliament at Westminster as well as 
in the Parliament of Dublin: the English, Scottish, and 
Welsh elector will enjoy no such privilege. The pre- 
sence of the forty-two members from Ireland in the 
Imperial House of Commons can only be tolerated on 
the ground that it is an interim device, which will either 
be ended or mended by all-round Federalism and 
Devolution. But in that case why not wait until the 
problem can be attacked as a whole? And what 
evidence is there that the Government do mean so to 
attack it? The strong probability is that we should 
hear no more of general federation from the Ministerial 
party, were the ‘‘ lopsided ’’ expedient once adopted. 
Mr. Balfour took even higher ground when he dwelt 
on the political and international dangers of Home Rule. 
He reminds us—and the reminder is seasonable and 
necessary—that the statesmen who brought about the 
Union had a comprehensive grasp of Imperial policy. 
Anyone who is in doubt on that point should read Mr. 
J. R. Fisher’s admirable ‘‘ Historical Retrospect ’’ in the 
collection of essays entitled ‘‘Against Home Rule.’’ Pitt 
started with no feeling against Irish self-government ; 
he regarded Grattan’s Parliament with favour, and 
hoped for the best from that experiment. If he and 
Castlereagh decided to make an end of it—by the only 
means constitutionally possible—it was because they had 
reached the conclusion that its continuance placed the 
very existence of the British Empire in jeopardy. The 
Rebellion and the French attempts upon the Irish coast 
had opened the eyes of the men who were fighting the 
battles of Britain against the greatest military Power 
the earth had to show. True, the French raids were 
failures ; but with a little better luck and a little better 
judgment they might have succeeded. Who can say 
that similar enterprises would not succeed if undertaken 
by an opponent with Napoleonic energy and more than 
Napoleonic resources, who could substitute for Hoche’s 
ill-found squadron of sailing frigates a fleet of Dread- 
nought-cruisers, with steam transports and destroyers ? 
Admiral Mahan believes that such an operation would be 
attempted, and that if it were successful, the damage and 
danger to England would be incalculable. An invading 
army landed on the coast of Ireland would gain posses- 
sion of the ports on S. George’s Channel, and make the 
entire eastern shore of the island a base for strategic 
action against the greater country, and for striking at 
our sea communications. An invasion of Ireland would 
be little less disastrous than a landing in force upon the 
soil of England itself. Pitt could not take the risk, 
nor should we. It may be said that there is no likelihood 
of finding a Dublin Executive which would be as dis- 
affected as were the United Irishmen in 1795. But.we 


must not be content to provide against expected or 
average risk. Our hands might be tied and our 
energies crippled by a Government which stopped 
far short of actual rebellion. We cannot forget that 
‘* England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity’’. An 
Irish Cabinet might imitate Grattan’s volunteers 
and make its consent to co-operating in our strategic 
scheme conditional on the grant of those more extended 
powers which are at present withheld. Ireland 
might insist on becoming a ‘‘nation’’ at the very 
moment when it was most essential to Britain that she 
should remain a province. There need be no question of 
overt insurrection ; passive resistance would be serious 
enough if it took the form of hampering the opera- 
tions of our naval and military officers, or even of 
withholding the increased supplies that might be 
called for in a great emergency, and the aid in men as 
well as money that would be required from all parts of 
the kingdom. This is the gravest aspect of the Minis- 
terial proposal, and in all the subsequent discussions on 
the Home Rule Bill it should be kept in view. Even if 
the fierce opposition of Ulster could be overcome, and 
the financial difficulties removed, the international 
danger would remain. A nation divided is a nation 
weakened ; and in the present state of the world Britain 
cannot afford to abandon any element of strategic or 
political effectiveness. 


PORTUGAL AND ITS COLONIES. 


HE proposed deal between Germany and Portugal 

as to Angola must not be forgotten because 

it seems to be in abeyance. It will certainly come 
up again for British consideration; whether it comes 
off will then depend on certain British conditions 
being fulfilled. There is no doubt the Portuguese 
Government was willing to sell to Germany the colony 
of Angola, and Germany very desirous of purchas- 
ing it. But necessarily such a deal could not be 
put through without an understanding with the British 
Government; and few who are at all conversant with 
these matters or move in diplomatic circles have any 
doubt it was on this business that Dr. Solf, the German 
Colonial Secretary, was over here in February. There 
was no reason why this country should object to 
Germany acquiring Angola, provided Delagoa Bay was 
acquired by the British Government at the same time. 
It might not be necessary that the two deals should be 
absolutely simultaneous, but it would not suit British 
interests to postpone the Delagoa Bay transfer to that 
of Angola to Germany for long. Things might happen 
in the meantime. If the Monarchists were restored in 
the interim, any alienation of Portuguese territory would 
necessarily become impossible ; no newly restored King 
could consent to it, even if he inherited from the Republi- 
can Government a pledge to carry out the transfer. 
Therefore, if Germany had already bought Angola, we 
should find ourselves left, the question of the purchase 
by us of Delagoa Bay being put off sine die. But subject 
to the two deals taking place about the same time, this 
country need not object to Germany purchasing Angola. 
That is the view, we believe, of public opinion here. 
The Foreign Minister, of course, will allow no pressure 
to be put on Portugal to sell to Germany ; that is almost 
common form, and at any rate in view of our ancient 
relation with Portugal goes without saying. It is also 
good British policy; for until Portugal is able and 
willing to sell both Angola and Delagoa Bay we certainly 
do not want any complication introduced by pressure 
from Germany. Any pressure of that kind might soon 
lead to misunderstandings and friction, ending one 
could not say when or where. This country did not 
enter into the new convention desired by the German 
Government; but this need not be taken to mean that 
we should oppose Germany’s bargain, Portugal being 
willing. The difficulty or hitch, if either is the right 
word, is not there. That the matter has not gone 
forward, at any rate is not completed, we know. No 
time for completion was mentioned in our articles on 
the subject; but it seems probable that some internal 
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Portuguese difficulty, not sufficiently weighed before- 
hand, has hung up the matter for the time. f 
One thing is certain. The Portuguese Government is 
in great difficulties. Business in Lisbon is so bad that 
the most important hotel, the ‘‘ Braganza ’’, has had to 
shut up. There is unrest and distrust everywhere. No 
one has confidence in the present Government or in the 
Republican régime ; Monarchist reaction is strong. The 
Government is afraid of enemies amongst its friends ; 
Republicans are divided ; labour is profoundly dissatis- 
fied, and openly opposed to the Ministry. Afraid, also, 
of Monarchist invasion from without, the Government 
no doubt would be delighted to sell one or more of its 
colonies for cash down. But at present it dares not, for 
fear of stimulating the Monarchist reaction. Naturally 
the sale to a foreign Power of Portuguese territory 
would be distasteful to Portuguese patriots and would 
be a most useful argument to the enemies of the present 
régime. What finer text to preach from to the mal- 
content crowd? But the difficulty does not end at home. 
Not only the people in Portugal, but the people in the 
colonies themselves have to be reckoned with. These 
are mainly monarchical ; Madeira, for instance, is very 
strongly so. It would be a strong measure to hand 
over the land even of a people sympathetic with the 
Government to a foreign Power; it is like selling them 
out of their own country. But it might be possible for a 
Republican president to persuade Republican colonists, 
by appealing to their loyalty to the Republican Govern- 
ment, to come to the rescue in difficulties, the only way 
out of which was to part with the colony. The colonists 
might bow to hard necessity. But when these colonists 
are against the Government and loathe the change from 
monarchy to Republicanism, such an appeal falls very 
flat. They certainly will not allow their country to be 
sold over their heads without vigorous opposition. To 
do it against their will, even if possible, would bring 
odium on the Government throughout all Portugal. No 
doubt the Royalist disposition of the colonies only 
sharpens the Government’s appetite for money in their 
stead; but this makes the obstacles no less. If the 
Government tried to alienate one of these colonies 
against its will, it would without any doubt declare 
itself independent; and the Portuguese Government 
would be helpless. That hard-worked ship the ‘‘ Vasco 
da Gama’”’ cannot be in more than one place at the 
same time, and would be quite unequal, we imagine, to 
overawe even the least and least bellicose colony. 
Whether the revolting colony could remain independent 
of all other Powers, as it certainly could of Portugal, 
is uncertain ; but if it did pass under the control of any 
other Power, that Power would certainly not regard 
itself as in debt to the Portuguese Government, who 
would thus lose the colony without getting any money. 
The Portuguese Government apparently did not realise 
these difficulties when they thought about selling a 
colony ; they consulted the wrong parties first. It is, of 
course, yet possible that a colony may be or become 
Republican enough to be persuaded by the Government, 
or a monarchical colony may not object to being sold out 
of its connexion with a Republican mother-country. Its 
people might prefer to be British or German subjects. 
But they are more likely to prefer independence, or at 
any rate to make the experiment of independence. The 
revolt of its colonies is a contingency Republican 
Portugal needs to reckon with. They would still be 
free to rejoin a monarchical Portugal. 


W. T. STEAD. 


TBAT good man Stead ’’ was Carlyle’s phrase. 
There have teem moments when some of us 
have written or quote@ it with ironic intent. His taste 
was odd, and besides things useful and commendable, 
he wrote outrageous things. His influence on daily 
journalism in England was great. But of daily journal- 
ism, particularly in those features which Stead popu- 
larised, and which were almost matters of religion with 
him, the ‘‘ interview’, the personal note, this Review 
has never been precisely enamoured. He was master 


of a nervous, vivid, copious journalistic style, and if 
it were true that any manner is permissible but the 
tiresome, his place among the greater publicists is 
secure, and as much by reason of his technique as for 
his matter. For some of us his articles may have been, 
in Byron’s words, ‘‘ writ in a manner which is our 
aversion’. But clearness is a saving virtue even in a 
field where clearness ought not to be difficult; and, 
besides being abundantly clear, Stead at his worst as a 
writer, was entirely—we had almost said terrifically— 
readable. 

For many people Stead’s career offered points more 
difficult to accept, or to reconcile with one another, or 
with ‘‘ goodness’. One associated him with the Dilke 
business, of which nothing need be said but that Stead’s 
part in it, however honourably intended, appeared to 
most fair-minded men unlovely. An uncomfortable 
feeling persists in a number of minds that Dilke— 
morally, for those who knew him best, as well as intel- 
lectually, an immensely considerable person—was, at 
the very least, a man, on the whole, abused and 
wasted. One liked not Stead’s part in the matter. 
The Bulgarian atrocities and the Midlothian cam- 
paign are seen at this time of day to be second 
cousins in sham sentiment and insincerity to the 
Chinese slavery lie of 1905-6. And as a young man 
Stead’s spurs were won in that agitation. And then the 
‘* Maiden Tribute to Modern Babylon ’’. It is recognised 
now that Stead meant work, that he used sensational 
journalism but as a surgical instrument to procure the 
passage of the Criminal Amendment Bill then doubtfully 
creeping through the House of Commons. The Bill 
became law, and largely by Stead’s doing, and the 
‘* White Slave ’’ traffic received a salutary check. But 
the methods which Stead used to attain his end left a 
bad taste in one’s mouth. He alleged how a little girl 
had been sold by her parents. When the facts became 
known it appeared that the parents knew nothing 
about it, and the girl had been abducted by Stead’s 
agents. It was a small matter that Stead expiated this 
offence by three months in prison. What stank in one’s 
nostrils most was that he had been reckless and 
deceived by men in his employ. A head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department to whom the same thing had 
happened might have been badly blamed, even 
cashiered. He would not have been nearly so contemp- 
tible in the eyes of ordinary men as an editor whose 
similar activities had reference to the circulation of an 
evening newspaper. Even the excellent and patriotic 
work which Stead accomplished, before and after this 
episode, towards a stronger navy, and as an advocate— 
prior to the Boer War—of the British cause in South 
Africa, was discounted for ordinary men by these 
excesses of the new journalism. His influence con- 
tinued at home and abroad, where no English journalist 
has counted for more. His attitude over the South 
African War, a violent volte face, solely inspired, and, 
we believe, unconsciously, by an irrational hatred of 
Mr. Chamberlain, diminished Stead’s influence. His 
dealings with the occult, his ‘‘ Julia’s Bureau ’’ and the 
rest diminished it. But, less or more, an influence 
Stead remained. For the crowd that is to say. With 
the public for which this Review is written he had 
never mattered much, even when, if the truth were 
owned, he had notably served causes which they held 
peculiarly dear. A clever fellow, no doubt, but leaving 
an uncomfortable impression! That may have been the 
way of it. 

But all this was where the man was not personally 
known. For when one came to view Stead at close 
quarters prejudice vanished ; the difficult points in him 
were reconciled. In print and on his public form to 
certain readers he might have seemed merely damnable. 
In life you could not but love him and revere. The 
apparition conjured up of one seeking sensation in hope 
of gain vanished into thin air, never more to take out- 
line. Instead, he was seen to be incurably romantic, 
and his excesses an effect of sincere quixotism. A 
fanatic and scarcely calculable, but of an immense sin- 
cerity, and with a profound love of England. : 

And therewith a person eminently human. He was 
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the frankest of egoists. ‘‘ God’’, he said cheerfully 
to a friend, discussing some question, ‘‘ is our senior 
partner; we are only junior partners’’. This 
admission really showed Stead in a humble mood. 
Yet few people can ever have so unaffectedly welcomed 
chaff, a good slanging match, a stroke at his expense. 
You might take him over the ground of his fast article, 
or tackle him on his latest crusade, and cordially com- 
minate his work and influence ; and he might slang back, 
but with only approval for his assailant. With what per- 
fect good humour he told you of John Morley’s, and, 
at a later date, Alfred Milner’s rooted horror, of his 
style. Asa matter of fact it was an ideal style for his 
purpose, and these critics, his old colleagues, knew that 
perfectly. And in deeper matters, things of serious 
import, how patiently he could endure, nay, welcome 
criticism and condone assault. Intimates of his, who 
happened to know the facts and that his resolute impli- 
cation of Mr. Chamberlain with the Jameson Raid was 
a delusion, expostulated, and he received their expostu- 
lations with beaming good humour, but departed 
not a hair’s breadth from his opinion. Rather 
upon such questions it is true to say that he had 
no opinions; he had only obsessions. Lord Milner 
had been an article of faith with him from “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ’’ days, and when Sir Alfred was appointed 
to South Africa, and thereafter, until the war, there was 
only one Pro-consul for the ‘‘ Review of Reviews ’’, and 
its editor was his prophet. The subsequent spectacle 
of Sir Alfred unashamed in subserving Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fearful ends drove Stead to run amuck. Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning, fell not more irretrievably and was 
nothing like so painfully adjured. When they met, after 
months, if not years, of vituperation on Stead’s part 
and of a smiling firmness on the High Commissioner’s, 
who had refused to have Stead in the Transvaal, there 
was no hint of rancour or even of géne on either 
side. Stead still thought Lord Milner’s real name to be 
Apollyon, but somehow combined that conviction with 
an undisturbed affection and respect. It was a curious 
mind. ‘‘ Casuistical ’’ and ‘‘ Jesuitical’’ are adjectives 
applied to it within the last few days, but they miss 
a mark out of range of adjectives. Stead was simply 
Stead. To know him was to disagree with him more 
than at the first, but to accept and love him. One had 
no difficulty in believing that Liddon and Manning’ and 
such men as these had valued him. To his generosity 
and kindness there was no limit. His office and, one 
suspects, his private house were harbours of refuge. 
Thither came all sorts and conditions of men and 
women in anxiety or distress, impostors very often, but 
the deserving unhappy also. They all were given a 
hearing, and, often enough, armed intervention as well. 
His charity must have burned holes in Stead’s pocket. 
One form of his many-sided interests may be dwelt 
on for the light it throws on his extraordinary, shall 
we say openness of mind? To the sceptical it might 
seem that there was no spiritualistic profession which 
he could not believe in. No failure dashed him, and 
no exposure, even in well-denoted types of fraud, 
already exposed to satiety. To this last belongs, of 
course, spirit-photography. To two common friends 
of his own, and of a famous man then lately dead, 
Stead once displayed a packet of such photographs. 
Each picture represented himself seated at a table un- 
conscious of the mighty dead floating above him, 
swathed in one case in grave-clothes. His friends were 
horrified and incapable in their emotions of aught but 
rather heavy-handed badinage. The good man was 
unperturbed. He proposed that the others should 
sit to the same photographer who had produced these 
“* spirit ’’-pictures, and so make a further test. ‘‘ And 
do you mean to say’’ he was asked, “‘ that R will 
appear behind or above one of us?’’ “‘ Very likely ’’, was 
the answer ; ‘‘ anyhow, the dead who are near you will . 
but of course as regards R , that all depends on 
whether he wants to be near either of you two’’. [Need 
it be said that he who has gone would not in the least 
mind this incident being here related?] Of R ’s 
desire to be near himself he had no doubt. He would 
send you type-written.a communication which he cer- 


tainly believed had come to him from behind the veil. 
It may be said that the mighty dead used Mr. Stead 
very respectfully and once expressed a wish that he had 
taken his advice more to heart when on this earthly 
plane. Incredible this side of him sometimes appeared 
to acquaintances who knew not, or had forgotten, about 
the ‘‘ Julia Bureau’’; not incredible for long. Put the 
question ‘*‘ Any news from the other side? ’’ and a cer- 
tain electric-blue light would come into the eyes of the 
prophet, which we have remarked in but two others— 
one a servant remembered from boyhood who ‘‘ got 
religion ’’ and joined the Salvation Army, and the other 
a nobleman of vast promise and much achievement 
who, in quiet conversational tones discussed, smoking 
cigarettes after dinner, and as a matter of every-day 
experience, a certain ‘‘ far-off divine event ’’ which the 
Church to which he belonged expects during the life- 
time of men now in this world. 


THE CITY. 


HE loss of the ‘‘ Titanic’’ has naturally had a 
depressing effect upon the investment markets 
of the world. So far there has been no distinct evi- 
dence on the Stock Exchange of liquidation by under- 
writers and insurance firms, but some heavy realisations 
are considered inevitable, and in the meantime the 
support usually provided by large investors such as 
insurance firms is lacking. 

Some of the important new issues which were in 
preparation may be delayed temporarily, but it is 
expected that the long-foreshadowed Indian loan will 
shortly make its appearance—an issue of £ 3,000,000 
in 3} per cent. stock to be offered at 93. This news 
caused a slight reaction in Consols, which have recently 
been very firm in the depressing circumstances owing 
to daily sinking fund purchases. But while investment 
markets have remained quiet, there has been no lack 
of animation in the ‘‘ House’’. In the Home Railway 
department a sustained demand for South-Eastern and 
Chatham stocks has caused a pronounced advance in 
prices. The buying was the result of the attention 
which is now being devoted to the Kent coalfields and 
of the belief that before many months have passed the 
two railways will be deriving traffic and obtaining cheap 
coal from that source. Whether this sudden burst of 
optimism is fully justified remains to be seen. Un- 
doubtedly a good deal of fresh capital will be required 
before the output of the Kent coalfields can assume real 
importance, but the optimism appears to be based on 
the report that substantial people are prepared to pro- 
vide or guarantee a considerable amount of money for 
development purposes. 

A renewal of the inquiry for Underground and Tube 
stocks has provided another feature in the Home Rail- 
way market. The persistent demand for Metropolitans 
has been the subject of a good deal of discussion. Some 
market men profess to believe that negotiations are in 
progress for the absorption of the Metropolitan line 
by the Great Western. Districts continue in good 
request, but there has been some selling of Central 
Londons and City and South Londons. The preference 
issues of the Great Central Company, which is believed 
to have many opportunities for expanding traffic, have 
also been bought at improving prices. 

Canadian Pacific stock has been carried to a new 
high record at over 260. The latest rumour in circula- 
tion is to the effect that stockholders are to be invited 
to exchange their holdings for three classes of shares 
representing the railway, the land and the steamship: 
assets of the company. Noconfirmation of this sugges 
tion is obtainable. Meanwhile the earnings are keep- 
ing up well. Grand Trunks have been depressed by 
the chairman’s rather gloomy statements at the meet- 
ing regarding the labour position, and by doubts as to 
the fate of Mr. C. M. Hays, the President of the line, 
who was on board the ‘‘ Titanic’’. 

As regards Americans, the terrible disaster has cast 
a gloom over Wall Street, and it is thought improbable 
that prices will make any appreciable headway in the 
immediate future. The loss of life and property cam - 
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scarcely fail to have a subduing effect on the market. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s further success at the Pennsylvania 
primaries was not liked, but, on the other hand, the 
coal labour situation appears more promising. Among 
Foreign Rails the passing of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific interim dividend was an unpleasant surprise. 
This is the direct result, of the recent strike, but the 
earnings of the line should improve considerably before 
long, and it is by no means certain that the total 
payment for the year will show a reduction. The most 
interesting statement in the half-yearly report of the 
Mexican Railway is the testimony to the economy and 
efficiency of oil fuel. 

A big business has been done in Oil shares, and 
Shells have maintained their quotation very well despite 
a semi-official denial of the reports that a big contract 
had been entered into by the company for the supply 
of oil fuel for the Admiralty. This denial is regarded 
in the market as ‘‘technical’’. Orders have 
undoubtedly been given by the Admiralty to subsidiary 
companies of the Royal Dutch-Shell organisation, and 
if the Admiralty wants big supplies of oil, as 
undoubtedly it will, it will be obliged to go to the 
Shell organisation for the bulk of it. It is understood 
that the Shell people have just recently entered into a 
very big contract for the supply of petrol to the London 
General Omnibus Company. Apart from a few 
Nigerian tin and Rhodesian’ shares, mining markets 
have been very quiet. The features were Anglo- 
Continentals, Benues, and Ropps among tins, and 
Bucks Reefs among Rhodesians. As regards Marconi 
activity, the official announcement of the result of Mr. 
Godfrey Isaac’s visit to New York on account of the 
American Company has now been made, and a very 
interesting announcement it is. 


INSURANCE. 
Tne LEGAL AND GENERAL LirE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


‘ee regarding life assurance management 

merely hold good until they are disproved by facts. 
The constant moderate expenditure of this legal office 
was supposed to be mainly due to the large average 
amount of the policies in force, but the latest quinquen- 
nial investigation indicates that a democratic policy may 
not be disadvantageous even in this one respect. Prior 
to 1887, when the management suddenly became pro- 
gressive, the amount per policy issued exceeded £ 2000 ; 
and it was about £1521 in 1887-91, £1808 in 1892-6, 
41778 in 1897-1901, £1009 in 1902-6, and £883 in 
1909-11, or less than one-half of the average shown ten 
years earlier. A high expense ratio throughout the 
recent quinquennium might therefore have reasonably 
been anticipated, but all expenses, including commis- 
sion, appear to have been covered by 12.7 per cent. of 
the premium income, a ratio that compared with 16.58 
in 1882-6, 13.72 in 1887-91, 12.51 in 1892-6, 11.44 in 
1897-1901, and 14.0 in 1902-6. Apparently the imme- 
diate effects of each great development, such as 
occurred after_1886 and 1go1, was a sharp rise in the 
expense ratio, followed by a gradual decline to the 
former level as the administration adapted itself to the 
changed conditions. When the first great expansion 
began the rate rose by 2.14 per cent., but ten years 
later it was lower than during the preceding’ stationary 
period 1872-86. On the occasion of the next marked 
expansion, which began in 1902, the extra burden 
placed upon the premium income amounted to 2.56 per 
cent., but of this about 1.3 per cent. was regained 
during the last five years, and it seems probable that 
during the current quinquennium a return will be made 
to the former 10 to 11 per cent. level. 

Life assurance might gain considerably were a care- 
ful study to be made of the methods of extension adopted 
by life offices of the soundest type—those which have 
been consistently well managed. In recent years the 
directors of the Legal and General Society have dis- 
played exceptional enterprise, for in the course of a 
quarter of a century the quinquennial value of new 
transactions has been enormously increased. During 


the 1882-86 term only 758 policies for 41,637,586 were 
completed, whereas the results of the two latest quin- 
quenniums were 11,465 policies for £11,573,409 in 
1901-6 and 18,598 policies for £15,247,799 in 1907-11. 
But no risks have been run. Each development seems 
to have resulted from a carefully formed plan, and then 
to have been systematically carried into effect, expenses 
being reduced so soon as the immediate object in view 
had been attained. In order to broaden the basis of 
the business additional outlays have necessarily to be 
incurred, but extravagant expenditure on new business 
has never been permitted, and conditions had become 
normal before the next important extension was 
undertaken. 

Systematised work of the kind indicated makes for 
permanent success, because the premium ‘“‘ loading’ ’’— 
1.e., the additional charge made for expenses and profits. 
—is never exceeded. The acquisition of a huge premium 
income is not the primary aim of the management ; the 
motive for enterprise is extension, more or less rapid, 
along perfectly secure lines. How well such a policy 
answers in the long run is proved by the splendid bonus 
record of this office. For four quinquenniums in suc- 
cession reversions have been added to with-profit 
policies at the high rate of 38s. per cent. per annum oa 
sums insured and previous bonuses, and a larger 
undivided balance than ever before has now been carried 
forward. Of course, the largeness of the bonuses 
declared has mainly arisen from satisfactory mortality 
and the exceptional facilities which are possessed for 


‘investing the funds in sound remunerative securities, 


a legal office necessarily having special advantages in 
this respect. No small part of the prosperity enjoyed 
has, however, been due to consistent moderate expendi- 
ture, and a substantial part of the bonuses paid has been 
so derived. 

For how long such favourable conditions will exist 
it is impossible to say, but it is manifest that the Society 
was never in an all-round better position than it is at 
the moment. Throughout the recent quinquennium 
the ratio of deaths to the number anticipated was only | 
74.7 per cent., while the actual claims were 87 per cent. 
of the amount shown by the mortality tables in use. 
Moreover, the funds, apart from the amount invested 
in reversionary interests, showed an average return of 
£4 6s. 4d. per cent. before deduction of income tax, 
against £4 6s. in the previous period, and about the 
same profit seems to have resulted from the special 
investments mentioned, which yielded £4 18s. 3d. per 
cent., after deduction of income tax. It is evident from. 
this that throughout the years 1906-11 the main sources . 
of profit remained thoroughly productive, and the 
average rate of expenditure was lowered, as has been 
shown, by 1.3 per cent., compared with the preceding 
quinquennium. Future bonuses may further be mate- 
rially influenced by two other matters. Out of a total 
surplus amounting to £801,203 about £71,883 has 
been left in the fund, against a comparatively small sum 
at the end of 1906, and it was officially stated at the 
recent meeting that the market value of the convertible 
securities exceeded by £42,831 the value placed upon 
them in the balance sheet. 


THE VOCATION OF SIR HERBERT TREE. 
By Joun PALMER. 


USKIN, in his ‘‘ Political Economy of Art’’, says 
that the first thing to do with genius or talent is 

to discover it. The second thing is wisely to employ it. 
Several years ago the playgoers and critics of London 
discovered Sir Herbert Tree, thus succeeding in stage 
one of Ruskin’s economy. The rest is pure mis- 
management—a species of mismanagement of which 
the public is too often guilty in these days of art for 
the people. Here was Sir Herbert Tree, a man of 
tremendous ability and great energy of character (a 
manager who makes mistakes on so colossal a scale 
as Sir Herbert Tree is necessarily an extraordinary and 
gifted person); a man exceptionally endowed with the 
sort of sublimated common-sense which naturally 
seizes upon a naturalistic and a comic view of life; a 
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man, moreover, with so absolute an inability to under- 
stand and appreciate the works of the Elizabethan 
dramatists that he believes to this day that the enter- 
tainments he gives at His Majesty’s Theatre are an 
improvement upon the plays of Shakespeare ; here, in 
a word, was Sir Herbert Tree—and what did we do 
with him? We compelled him to produce poetic drama, 
in which all his abilities were not only wasted, but 
positively put him at a disadvantage with managers 
whose powers of reason and business acumen were less 
than his own. What was worse, we insisted upon his 
playing a leading part in these productions. Then, 
after forcing him to misuse his talents during the best 
years of his life, we rewarded him for his submission 
with a knighthood, and ever after spoke of him in our 
newspapers with bated breath, as though we really 
believed that we had succeeded in turning him into 


something different from what Nature intended. Nor 
is the case of Sir Herbert Tree an isolated one. The 


public has hypnotised Sir Herbert into playing 
Shakespeare by affirming in the most practical manner 
(through the box office) that in Shakespeare he is 
admirably suited. Thereby it has almost certainly 
robbed the English stage of a great comic actor in 
prose. But this is not all. The public is now trying 
to play the same wicked trick upside down at the 
Kingsway ’’, where it is trying to persuade Miss 
Lillah McCarthy that it is her honourable mission to 
talk prose all her life, as Sir Herbert talks verse— 
namely, without being aware of it. Now to a certain 
extent the public at the Kingsway is right. No one 
denies that Miss McCarthy is quite capable of doing 
the work she has accepted todo. The public’s mistake 
in this case lies primarily in the idea that the plays 
of Mr. Shaw are difficult to act, or that they require 
imaginative genius for their interpretation. Mr. 
Shaw’s plays are beneath Miss Lillah McCarthy ; not, 
of course, because the plays are bad plays; partly, in 
fact, because they are good. Mr. Shaw’s plays read 
so well that so long as the players speak up, and 
make no mistakes, and carefully observe the elementary 
rules of naturalistic acting—so long as the players, in 
fact, are cultivated, intelligent, and clever people (of 
whom there are a great deal too many at the present 
time), we shall get all the pleasure it is possible to get 
from an interpretation of Mr. Shaw’s dramatic message 
to the theatres of this generation. But I strongly 
suspect Miss Lillah McCarthy of being someone whose 
‘quality is of a rarer kind. I suspect her of being 
gifted with imagination, or esthetic feeling. Imagina- 
tion is a quality loosely attributed in every newspaper 
of the period to numberless men and women whose 
whole lives are spent in an endeavour to blind the world 
to their deficiencies in this one indispensable esthetic 
gift by a persistent and brilliant use of gifts which bear 
little or no relation to it. Really the power to interpret 
a work of art imaginatively—it is itself a species of 
imaginative creation—is so rare that anyone who shows 
the faintest sign of possessing it should immediately 
be isolated from all the clever and reasonable people 
who think that the mere fact of living in the twentieth 
century gives them a natural artistic advantage over 
everybody who lived in the centuries that went before. 
I am scarcely qualified to go into the metaphysics of 
imagination; but I can assure Miss Lillah McCarthy 
that if she really possesses the gift to re-create imagina- 
tively the character, say, of Lady Macbeth, she pos- 
sesses something which is entirely unrelated to her 
power of understanding and underlining the intentions 
of the distinguished prose dramatists she is at present 
helping to popularise. I do not say that this other gift 
is of a superior or of a more desirable kind. But it is 
entirely different, and certainly it is tremendously more 
rare. For this reason alone it would be false to the 
political economy of art as sketched by the old-world 
publicist, John Ruskin, for Miss McCarthy to go on 
adding to the bag of modern plays she has already 
announced for production at the Kingsway—especially 
at a moment of her career when she has just shown in 
her playing of Iphigeneia a plain hint of her fitness to 
‘be more rarely distinguished. 


I feel that the title of this article should properly be 
‘*Waste’’; but that might bring it into the hands of 
Mr. Granville Barker through a slip of some indus- 
trious press-cutter, which is precisely what I would 
like to avoid. Certainly the new production at His 
Majesty’s Theatre is ‘‘ waste’’ in every sense. It is 
waste of money ; waste of time ; waste of all the clever 
and ingenious and muscular people who paint and 
design and dance and move the scenery; waste of Sir 
Herbert Tree, who has just shown us in ‘‘ Trilby ’’ how 
happy he could be, were he seriously to labour in his 
own vocation; waste of a possibly talented young 
actress in Miss Neilson-Terry, who should be hard at 
school ; waste of Shakespeare, who is quite unnecessary 
to the entertainment. I will show by one example how 
unnecessary Shakespeare is. Shakespeare has taken 
the trouble to write a gloriously robustious de- 
scription of a thunderstorm at sea off the 
island of Cyprus. He wrote it in order to touch his 
hearers to an imaginative perception of tempest. Why 
did Shakespeare choose the poetic method of making 
his drama live for the audience? Many people have 
solemnly affirmed that it was because he had not had 
the advantages of a modern polytechnical education, 
and that, being unversed in elementary chemistry and 
mechanics, he never realised how simple it would be 
to manufacture thunderstorms for the playhouse, which 
should at the same time be terrifyingly real and entirely 
innoxious. I deny this absolutely. Shakespeare, as a 
practical playwright, did not require his manager to 
manufacture thunderstorms, not because he could not 
have supplied the chemistry if he had set his mind 
to it, but because it never occurred to him that this 
was a desirable thing to do. But Sir Herbert Tree 
cannot be persuaded that Shakespeare meant his verses 
to be heard ; so that in the storm scene at Cyprus, what 
with supernumeraries rushing frantically hither and 
thither, and a din of thunder as of heaven falling, and 
a sough of rain suggestive of the Flood, the unfor- 
tunate player who described the storm, although he 
bellowed at the top of his voice (to the complete destruc- 
tion of any music native to the lines) could only with 
difficulty be distinguished. Personally I was more 
comfortable through this scene than through any of the 
others; because the natural exasperation I felt at the 
implicit assumption that this superfluous stage busi- 
ness was more important than Shakespeare’s verse was 
less disquieting than the exquisite suffering with which 
one’s ears were afflicted when the verses actually 
became audible. 

The artistic value of Sir Herbert’s Othello and Miss 
Lillian McCarthy’s Iphigeneia are in inverse ratio to 
what was obviously merely ‘‘clever’’ in the two per- 
formances. Sir Herbert seemed to have scheduled 
Othello’s ‘‘ points ’’ like a lawyer; and he presented 
them drearily, in the spirit of a grammarian who thinks 
he has exhausted a line of Vergil when he has success- 
fully parsed it. In the Iphigeneia of Miss McCarthy 
there was a noble simplicity ; almost a complete absence 
of the trick which betrays; and a really delicate sense 
of rhythm in speech, gesture, and feeling. There was 
not a trace of the over-emphasis and confusion of styles 
which marred her Iocasta of January last. In Miss 
McCarthy’s playing, as in the whole production, there 
was a concentration upon the things that matter as 
thorough as the concentration of Sir Herbert on the 
things that do not. The most notable point about 
the production as a whole was the harmony of mood 
severally between the players, and an even more striking 
unity of impression between the spirit in which they 
delivered the play and the setting. This was exactly 
where the ‘‘C&dipus’’ of Professor Reinhardt so 
conspicuously failed. 


THE PARADOX OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


By Ernest Dioner. 
WE have learned to think of the Academy as a 
highly moral body, somewhat too conserva- 
tive in tendency, yet holding and exercising an 
unquestionable influence for good. Thanks to a 
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long course of admiring munificence, the Academy 
has gradually become one of the richest institutions 
in existence, and it makes the same use of its wealth 
as good fairies in stories; it encourages promising 
writers, confirms distinction where it has begun to 
appear, rewards virtue and almost punishes vice. But 
here again if we pass from the collectivity to the 
individuals, what do we find? One man apart, 
because he is par excellence the good man skilful in 
speaking, a true soldier, a true Frenchman and a true 
orator though he is no writer—M. de Mun—we are 
confronted by men who have won distinction in 
politics: M. Ollivier, M. Hanotaux, M. Ribot, M. de 
Freycinet, M. Poincaré, M. Cochin; by historians 
like M. Lavisse, M. Thureau-Dangin, Monseigneur 
Duchesne, or even biographers like the Marquis de 
Ségur, M. Masson, M. Lamy, M. Roujon; by the 
editor of the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes’’, M. 
Charmes, whose complete works could lodge in his 
breast pocket; by a miscellaneous writer like M. 
Méziéres. These men are honourable men, good men, 
clever men, but the moral influence of their works is 
so inconsiderable as to be negligible. Whenever any 
of them walks into a room there is none of the stir 
which the vicinity of a magnetic influence always pro- 
duces. Alone of them M. Ollivier, a wonderful octo- 
genarian with a marvellously clear head, rouses deeper 
curiosity, but it is more because he was in public life 
forty-four years ago at a crisis in our history than on 
account of his works and their effects. I imagine that 
the men who had been in office under Louis XVI. must 
have excited the same sort of interest about 1830. 

In fact, we have to come to the dramatists and 
novelists to find names which have a meaning about 
them and are not mere names. There is no Dumas 
among the former. M. Rostand will always be looked 
upon with more favour than the others, because he 
once gave us the thrill of great hope and was for a 
while another ‘‘enfant sublime ’’, as Chateaubriand 
called Hugo. But among his four colleagues at the 
Academy appears M. Claretie, alas; and neither M. 
Brieux, nor M. Donnay, nor M. Lavedan is a great 
playwright or can be called an exceptionally moral influ- 
ence on the stage. M. Brieux, though a preacher, 
almost invariably forgets his text, and M. Donnay and 
M. Lavedan, who used to be thought decidedly shock- 
ing, have not lost all claims to the name. It is even worse 
if we examine in succession the purely literary members 
of the Academy. Let us leave aside M. Faguet and 
M. Doumic, who have always stuck to mere criticism 
and stand so much on reason and principles that they 
have the dryness, if they have the power, of logic itself, 
and are almost impersonal. Also M. Bazin, who 
possesses unalloyed all the qualities of the literary 
gentleman and the Christian, but whose talent is not 
sufficiently virile to be commanding of itself. These 
eliminations made, we discover the small knot of writers 
who really count: four or five in forty. These are 
MM. Loti, France, Lemaitre, Bourget, and Barrés. 

Now it would be impossible, and fortunately it is not 
necessary, to go into a detailed examination of the con- 
siderable production of these writers. Suffice it to say 
that they are men in whose presence you cannot find 
yourself without feeling that they are the embodiment 
of a great portion of French activity. What these men 
thought millions have thought after them in unconscious 
docility ; their particular manner of viewing the world, 
their moral attitude towards it have been so copied as 
gradually to become familiar even to the man in the 
street. Now these five men—with the exception of 
M. France, who went through changes but has never 
been capable of an evolution—are at present as decided 
champions of morals and as resolute opponents of mere 
dilettantism as the Academy in its most conservative 
moods can wish, but they are all in the Academy for 
works which the conservative spirit of the Academy 
must abhor. This needs no demonstration in the case 
of Loti; Jules Lemaitre was as much the lawful -heir 
of Renan as M. France himself; Bourget did not even 
ask of passion that it should be a belle passion to be 
more than lenient towards it, he was content if it was 
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well dressed ; finally, M. Barrés, who is to-day less of 
a writer than an active patriot, was the inventor of a. 
dangerous literary attitude, half serious, half funny, 
under which only the clearest-sighted could detect a 
genuine desire for moral improvement. These men 
became famous long before they acquired the wisdom 
which they now inculcate, and it is doubtful if they 
would hold the position they now occupy among the 
Forty, had they begun with the works they have pro- 
duced since their election. 

So when we try to form a just estimate of the 
Academy as a literary body we only find four or five 
writers in forty who really impose their personality on 
their fellow-citizens; and when we examine it as an 
almost unparalleled moral influence, we are startled to 
discover that the really influential have not always been 
moral, and that the undoubtedly virtuous are com- 
paratively unknown. This is the curious paradox 
which has been living its life in France, not certainly 
since the days of Richelieu, but at least for a hundred 
years. 

It is much to the praise of the French Academy that 
it has been capable of subsisting more respected than 
ever in such circumstances. In a country in which 
all the traditions have been battered down by ridicule 
or envy and where practically no rich or influential body 
has been suffered by the jealousy of Parliament, it is a 
hundred times lucky that enough esteem of literary 
excellence has survived to make the Academic institu- 
tion possible. It also speaks for French intelligence 
that the men who were young when Loti, Bourget, 
Lemaitre, and Barrés were young were not so much 
the dupes of their literary attitude as not to modify it 
easily as experience revealed its weak sides. But all 
the same a paradox cannot be sustained everlastingly, 
and the French Academy would sooner or later lose its 
credit if it were only an institution into which a man 
could get himself through success akin to scandal and in 
which he could afterwards play the part of the reformed 
rake turned philosopher (the perfect specimen being 
M. Marcel Prévost). This the Academicians have felt, 
as was natural, long before the public, and it is probably 
owing to the more or less covered compunction of 
M. Bourget, for instance, that the success of M. Henri 
Bordeaux—an Academician of the morrow with a per- 
haps too resolutely moral tone—has been made possible. 
The days are drawing near when the dangerous illu- 
sion of the Romanticists—that a man’s life, and 
not merely his ideals, ought to be reflected in his 
writings, will be exploded for ever, and when the classi- 
cal notions kept up, almost in spite of itself, by the 
Academy will be once more current. Then certainly there 
will be. a higher literary standard than was known 
during the past century, and it is to be hoped that there 
will also be more sense, more chivalry, and more 
sincerity in the life of the French nation. 


WILDE AND AESTHETICISM. 
By J. E. Barton. 


T is characteristic of what are called ‘‘ movements ’”’ 
in art or criticism that they obscure the true signi- 
ficance and quality of any original talent that becomes 
involved with them. People still think that Oscar Wilde 
was the exponent of a fundamentally crude artistic cult ; 
that his work, redeemed from oblivion by its extraor- 
dinary agility and decorative skill, is built on the shallow 
doctrine that art is a means of escape from the larger 
issues of life. As writer, Wilde is considered to have 
shown a striking versatility in adapting to his own 
patterns the inspiration of other men; and the unques- 
tioned vitality of his intellect is said to have been 
frittered away in delicate buffoonery or in literary poses 
quite inconsistent with real breadth and sincerity of 
thought. 

To examine this view may be worth while, and an 
occasion for doing so is offered by the appearance for 
the first time since Wilde’s death of a sensible book 
about him.* Mr. Ransome’s pages are excellent as a 


* “Oscar Wilde.’’ By Arthur Ransome. London: Secker, ” 
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summary of the subject. He does not, however, probe 
very deep. His sobriety and detachment are concerned 
mainly with an exposition of the brilliant surface of 
Wilde’s writings. We are told that ‘‘a wonderful 
feeling for decorative effect ’’ is Wilde’s ‘* peculiar con- 
tribution to literature’’. Even his ‘‘ contribution to 
thought ’’ is found mainly in his ‘‘ exegesis of the 
critical attitude ’’. Nowhere, even in these well-written 
and thoughtful chapters, are we compelled to recognise 
the intellectual force and unity which are Wilde’s real 
distinction. The central thing has somehow escaped, 
though we cannot point to the gap. The vivid stimulus 
of Wilde’s work is not here accounted for. 

There are personalities in literature who cannot be 
computed from a literary standpoint. To attempt an 
estimate of Byron by a judicious survey of his poems 
would be simply inept. Implicitly, Mr. Ransome per- 
ceives a similar truth about Wilde, when he remarks 
that Wilde’s writings always preserve ‘‘a feeling of 
recreation ’’, and impress us as those of a man ‘* who 
is an author only in his moments of leisure’’. It is 
not easy, of course, to seize the common principle in a 
body of writings thrown off as casual utterances and 
always colloquially light in tone. Wilde’s mind. more- 
over had two marked strains which enhance the 
difficulty. The anarchic turn in him was very strong, 
inducing a conscious contempt of svstem, and a love of 
surprises for their own sake. He was also quite trans- 
parent in his use of such literary material as he found 
ready to hand. He never doubted his own ability to fill 
alien reeds, ostentatiously borrowed, with his own 
breath. None the less, with all this apparent perversity 
and gift for adaptation, it would be futile to dismiss his 
talent as something only discursive or imitative. 

If by ewstheticism is meant the trivial conception of 
“‘art for art’s sake’’, Wilde was not an esthete at 
all. If he seemed to identify himself with such a 
doctrine, it must be noted that he also identified the 
spheres of art and life. He delights, it is true, in the 
form of humour which praises works of art at the 
expense of nature and the actual world. But the ultimate 
point of the paradox is always this fact—that works of 
art gain all their value from their own inner truthfulness 
to the secret of life itself. Conventions of the beautiful 
have no hold on Wilde’s imagination. The beautiful for 
him is that which exhibits ‘‘ a fine correspondence of 
form and spirit’’. He is right when he says, in effect, 
that this is the achievement of imagination, not of 
nature. His solvent effect on current notions of art was 
immense. Ruskin, Arnold, and Pater had already shared 
the credit of bringing home to modern English thought 
the interdependence of life and art. Wilde’s influence in 
‘the same direction was perhaps even more remarkable, 
because he felt the truth more instinctively and emotion- 
ally than the other three men. It was part of his 
personal experience. This is why he expresses it, not 
with the systematic solemnity which Englishmen can 
readily understand, but in brilliant and extravagant 
‘flashes. The epigrammatic bent of his criticism—I do 
not say he never overdid it—was absolutely natural to 
‘him. So far from suggesting insincerity, it is a symptom 
of true self-expression in a man who, with all his con- 
scious culture and assured critical philosophy, was at 
‘the same time a restless and impatient creative artist. 
In this region his destructive sallies, at their most 
flippant, have the knack of truth. The amusing judg- 
ments on modern authors in the ‘‘ Decay of Lying ’”’ 
are wonderfully pointed. Nothing could produce them 
“but a really fresh and simple vision. 

More than any of his contemporaries Wilde vindicates 
the wider, Greek conception of réyvy, of art as a 
‘thing which not only deals with intellectual refinements, 
‘but embraces the orderly conduct of life and thought in 
their normal, practical phases. He judged a moral 
‘convention as he would judge a conventional picture. 
A foolish action was for him on the same plane as a 
foolish novel. He may have erred in his exaggeration 
“of the artist, but on the other hand he constantly praises 
the sanity of the Greek attitude, which recognised that 
si the sand was for the feet of the runner’’. Where 
‘Wilde is extravagant he is extravagant because he is 


claiming for art a scope which ordinary people cannot 
be expected to allow. The ideal of an art which abstracts 
mere form and colour from the world, and feeds on 
this abstraction, was for Wilde a fundamentally wrong 
ideal. In this respect he is apt to be diametrically 
misunderstood. In purple passages, no doubt, he seems 
to dwell with an exotic zest on what he calls ‘* beautiful 
things ’’, and sober minds have been disgusted by 
the very success with which in ‘‘ Dorian Gray ’’, for 
instance, the atmosphere of the Italian Renaissance with 
all its sensuous subtlety is conveyed. But the point to 
be observed is that even in such passages it is no vapid 
and external pageant of objects that is presented to us. 
Wilde very seldom descends to mere bric-a-brac, as 
typical ‘‘ wzsthetes’’ habitually do. His descriptive 
luxury is consistent with the idea to be expressed, and 
it is hardly necessary to approve of the Borgias in order 
to appreciate the imaginative brilliance and realism with 
which Wilde has recreated their spirit and setting. For 
this kind of summary he had singular genius. Witness 
his pages in ‘‘ The Critic as Artist ’’ on the “‘ Divine 
Comedy *’, where he rises to a tour de force in his con- 
centration of the Dantesque dream. His conception of 
art, not only as a means of life, but as a sort of super- 
life, stripping nature of her accidents and _ tedious 
excrescences, is fanciful enough as he develops it, but 
it is admirably suggestive. The true influence of such 
critical work is indirect. It is not revealed in the 
inanities of professed disciples. It lives rather in the 
response of a whole succession of diverse minds to that 
challenge which all originality, however outré, offers by 
its very nature. 

It is highly misleading, therefore, to call Wilde ‘‘ an 
artist in attitudes ’’. His contribution to modern ideas, 
indeed, is the contribution of a personality rather than 
of a creed. But the personality is a definite one. Out- 
wardly Protean and irresponsible, he is centrally one of 
the most consistent minds in literature. Typically a 
modern, he played with ideas as the typical Elizabethan 
played with phrases. In many ways he posed for effect, 
but for those who have really read his work in bulk 
these poses no more imply a lack of clear standpoint 
than the conceits of an Elizabethan poet would imply 
an incapacity for true emotion. Wilde is called a 
decadent, and superficially, at least, his affinities to the 
decadent schools of art are obvious. Even decadence 
has its place and work, especially if by decadence we 
mean that kind of perception which in moments of 
insight extracts a high strain of beauty from matter 
that fails to interest, or even revolts, the run of man- 
kind. But Wilde was much more than a decadent. 
Pure decadence is essentially marked by vagueness, 
whereas in Wilde’s best work both ideas and images 
are clear-cut and almost metallic. Influenced, as Keats 
was, by the Hellenic spirit, he has also Keats’ peculiar 
gift of insensibly incorporating that spirit with his own 
style. Keats had here the advantage of knowing no 
actual Greek ; but Wilde, with undoubted scholarship, 
is strong enough to resist the trammels of scholarship 
which make men write in the ‘‘classical’’ way. He 
understood the Greeks by a higher intuition than the 
faculty of the scholar. He says somewhere that the 
magic of Greek literature comes from the fact that in 
Greece ‘‘ the voice was the medium, and the car the 
critic ’’. The ease and insouciance of his own style have 
preserved that ideal. His best prose is astonishingly 
flexible and unforced. ‘‘ The Soul of Man under 
Socialism ’’ is one of the most carelessly scintillating 
pieces of English extant, as well as one of the most 
firmly outlined expositions of an idea. It has long 
seemed odd that a writer so evidently at home with his 
own thought—in spite of a manufactured epigram here | 
or there—should be described as ‘‘ insincere’’. Nor 
does Wilde, in the substance of his criticism, ever 
pander to the false doctrine of modernity, the current 
shallowness which regards what is classic as outworn. 
He is invariably alive to the greatness of the classics, 
and modernity with him takes the genuine form of 
extracting from the classics a living interpretation. 

At heart Wilde was a romantic. He stood for indi- 


vidualism, for the unrestricted assertion and even 
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lawless realisation of personality. These things with 
him were more than doctrines. They were born in 
him. With all his exquisite touch in the realm of the 
artificial—and his comedies show how fine that was— 
he had in his mental composition much that was entirely 
Keltic and naive. To this, subtly admixed with his 
acquired culture, the attractiveness of his work, and 
certainly its freshness, is largely due. It was this 
naiveté that enabled him to adapt so boldly for his 
own poetic purposes. ‘‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol ”’ 
is inconceivable without ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene 
Aram”? and ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner’’. He simply 
blended the genius of the two poems with the hard 
concrete of his own experience. ‘‘ The Sphinx”, 
again—a morbid masterpiece—is obviously inspired 
both in feeling and technique by Swinburne’s for- 
gotten poem, ‘‘Cleopatra’’. At all times Wilde 
showed a childlike pleasure in catching an effect and 
making it his own. His epigrammatists with their 
cigarettes are never really blasé and stupid with 
omniscience, as such creatures in life usually are. 
Nobody has denied Wilde’s culture ; but the tedium of 
culture—its natural Nemesis—is never felt in his work. 
Nothing more truly expresses him than his selection 
in ‘‘ De Profundis’’ of the things in art and history 
which appeal to him as being spiritually important. 
His rejection of the dead rule is only less animated than 
his passion for the living spirit. 

It is perfectly idle to discuss what larger uses Wilde 
might have found for his extraordinary powers. In any 
event, his intellectual nature would have run its course. 
Like Byron, Keats, and Beardsley, he belonged to the 
race of quick burners. Intensity was the quality for 
which he looked in everything, and it was also the 
quality of his own mental experience. For criticism, 
the essential point is that his work should be disen- 
tangled from the label of a period or a phrase, and be 
seen in the philosophic unity which beyond question it 
possesses. 


THE UNEXPECTED ELEMENT IN ART. 
By C. H. Cotuins Baker. 


WAS fortunate enough the other day to see three of 
Rembrandt’s finest landscape drawings in a setting 
that threw them into high relief. They seemed so 
unexpected, even dramatic, in the Teyler Museum at 
Haarlem that they will make an admirable text for an 
essay on the unexpected. This question of the unex- 
pected in Art, as has been remarked, is vitally impor- 
tant; in one way or another all great pictures brace 
us by an accidental note struck in the middle of their 
ordered phrasing, and mediocre pictures fail because 
they lack the unexpected element. Tameness, sweet- 
ness, resistlessness all result from a picture’s going on 
melodiously in one kind of cadence. The particular 
cadence may be pleasant; the rhythm easy, the colour 
good. But the aggregate, if not flatly distasteful, is 
sure to be unsatisfactory. 

The Teyler Museum, to get back to it, is much like 
our Tate Gallery when the vitality given by the 
Birmingham Pre-Raphaelites does not disturb its level. 
Modern Dutch art in its childhood—Van de Heyden 
edited by a Mr. Leader, or Wynants at his worst senti- 
mentalised by a Birket Foster, with barely a picture 
one could call successful, makes an uneventful back- 
ground; in this case the big men of the newer school 
are unrepresented. So that three Rembrandt draw- 
ings in the highest class come away astonishingly. 
Analysis of their perfection shows what unexpected 
elements they have. A pen and ink, a brush and sepia 
might easily produce monotony. But Rembrandt 
barely repeats a phrase of line or wash in any of these 
drawings. An almost superhuman sensitiveness to 
Nature’s subtle movements, surfaces and accidental 
forms impels his slightest stroke, so that his whole 
performance vibrates with indefinable life. Every tree 
has an individual way of growing, every plane of the 
earth a significant character, revealed in some surpris- 
img form. He has no recipe. Without blundering 
into the delicate question lately raised as to the authen- 


ticity of the world-famous ‘‘ Rembrandt”’ portrait of 
‘* Elizabeth Bas ’’ at Amsterdam, one may perhaps note 
that its colour does suggest a recipe, in the hands at 
least ; one made-up tint used in the lights (a curious. 
creamy apricot), another in the shadows. This creamy 
apricot surely is not paralleled by Rembrandt, nor the 
soft modelling in the head. 

But if we take the International Society’s Exhibi-. 
tion at the Grafton Galleries we shalf find few pictures 
that do not suggest a recipe. The case of Eugéne 
Carriére hardly needs reference. He seems to have 
argued mathematically that if a certain amount of 
vaporous mystery is effective, how much more a multi- 
plied amount will be. With Mr. Ricketts or Mr. 
Shannon the question shifts to one of reference to 
Nature. Neither the *‘ Cleopatra’’ nor the ‘‘ Job” 
reflects emotion actually experienced. Job and his com- 
forters are types ; Cleopatra is a figure-head, one might 
justly say an academic symbol. Both pictures confess- 
an interest in colour and arrangement rather than life. 
Hence they inevitably conform with a more or less 
appointed type revealing nothing unexpected. Mr. 
Shannon’s ‘‘ Wood Nymph”’ suggests anything but 
direct reference to Nature. Of course if a painter 
realises Nature sufficiently to express her essence ‘‘ from 
memory ’’, there is no point in his always sitting 
down before a model; the eyes, after all, are but a 
gate to the memory. But Mr. Shannon’s rather formless 
nymph and his wistful, musing deer, drawn from imper- 
fect memory, are suave and academic. Mr. Strang’s 
coldly deliberate ‘‘ Laughter ’’ has its honest purpose to 
commend it. Surely something will come from these 
persistent efforts to avoid the obvious commonplace. 
But so far the deliberate honest purpose has not been 
fused by genuine emotion ; this ingenious piece is little 
more than an arrangement of disconnected morceaux, 
treated in the isolated portrait manner of Holman Hunt. 
One can well imagine that its original sketch, inspired 
by a genuine impulse, would be promising; but this 
impulse has been petrified in the carrying out. The 
planes are confused, and the conception hangs between 
allegory and realism, a most uncomfortable blend. 

Of the landscapes Mr. Cameron’s ‘‘ Badenoch ’’ 
is largest in endeavour. It is impossible, however, 
to imagine a wall on which it would not be too dark. 
This is an instance of the limitations inexorably im- 
posed on painters; for them the wonders of night, the 
great awe of darkness are profoundly inspiring but use- 
less for pictorial expression, unless indeed some direct 
transposition into a higher key be adopted. Unless my 
impression is wrong the beautiful little ‘‘ Andromeda ”” 
in the Mauritshuis, by Rembrandt, renders the poig- 
nancy of moonlight in this way. Mr. Dekkert’s 
‘* Scotch Fishing Village ’’ has an admirable sky, full 
of light and freedom; but the vaporous motif, apt 
enough so far, is repeated everywhere; hence one 
wearies of softness and loses pleasure in the sky.. 
Mr. Sauter’s ‘‘ Queenly Vision’’ is delicately and 
revealingly seen; we cannot doubt his reference to 
Nature. But, again, the need is for some surprise, 
some sudden skilful break in all its gentle charm. As. 
a painting on silk we might not feel this so much. 
Even so superior a picture as Monet's ‘‘ Falaises & 
Pourville ’’, with its depth of vision, beautiful colour, 
and satisfying pattern, fails in this respect, and Mr. 
Douglas Robinson’s ‘‘ Chalk Cliffs’’ is a striking 
instance of uneventfulness. There are many other land- 
scapes in the exhibition all good up to a point ; well seen, 
tasteful in colour, obviously sincere. But they lack 
the element of surprise, the sudden chord that at first 
might seem a discord, but which Nature ever includes 
in her design. 

Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Barrister ’’. stands out from the 
few portraits. Technically it is sound, with just the 
subtle oppositions of sharpness and fusion that brace 
the eye, and as characterisation is vital in a shrewdly 
clever way. Alfred Stevens’ ‘‘ Pensive’’, unusually 
personal, and surcharged with a certain kind of male- 
seen femininity, makes an obvious contrast. It is softly 
sensuous, sentimental-to the point of sickliness, _and 
very typical.of its date... Mr. Strang’s chill portrait of 
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“ H. Festing Jones, Esq.’’ is obsessed with icy resolu- 
zion to avoid the personal or commonplace, and in so 
far is justified of its deliberateness. 

Rodin is represented by a plaster bust and two 
bronzes. The bronze ‘‘ Group”’ is a master work, 
eloquent by sheer beauty of subtle rhythm. The line 
floats free and sinuous, yet never facilely; at every 
point is some apparent accident, comparable with the 
wonderful perfection tree form gives us, whereby 
analysis is eluded and interest quickened. This is the 
very opposite of the academic. His ‘‘ Femme’’, on 
the other hand, with the exception of the head, is 
an exercise in geometrical design,—given a triangle, 
force the human figure to coincide. The very nature 
of sculpture, its permanence and bulk, makes this kind 
of contortion visually more uncomfortable than would 
a drawing. But in neither medium would the result be 
more than academic. 


GOD AND TITAN. 
By Fitson Youne. 


TF is impossible not to admire, with a certain awful 

reverence, the way in which Nature keeps pace 
with man, not by any feverish activity in doing, but 
by mere immutable continuance of being. Her forces 
are never changed or increased, nor her powers 
augmented; they always have been and always will 
be more than physically superior to the utmost resist- 
ance that any part of creation can offer against her. 
We may take refuge in our moral superiority to her 
blind strength, and so gather flowers where she spreads 
ruin; but the material victory remains, and will always 
remain, with her. 

Since first man began to venture on the waters, he 
has fought against the waters. His boats of stretched 
skin being vulnerable, he built him ships of wood. The 
wood decayed, the timbers strained and gaped and the 
waters came in; so he built him ships of iron. Finding 
himself still at the mercy of the winds, he contrived 
engines to drive the ships against the wind and be 
independent of it; and as the iron rusted and perished 
and sagged under the strains that were put upon it, he 
built ships of steel. And when the steel, unlike timber, 
proved brittle as paper under the force of a strong 
impact, he divided the ships by bulkheads, so that, 
although part of the ship might perish and fill with 
water, the rest would still swim and be safe. Multi- 
plying the bulkheads and cunningly sub-dividing them, 
so that the ship was like a honeycomb and consisted 
of a great number of independent cells, any of which 
could be damaged or broken off without hurt to the 
rest, he said, ‘‘ At last I have got an unsinkable ship ’’. 
And in his triumph, and a pride that now seems puny, 
‘he equipped a greater ship than had ever before been 
built with all the costly fittings that a luxurious 
imagination could demand, and, christening it 
“*Titanic’’, sent it abroad upon the waters. And 
because it was their mood to do so, the waters instantly 
prevailed. The law has not altered; the vital condi- 
tions have not changed since the first skin skiff was 
floated on some primeval lake. Whether the ship be 
made of skin or of steel, whether she weigh a hundred- 
weight or a hundred thousand tons, she will, given a 
certain perfectly normal combination of circumstances, 
go down to the bottom of the sea. 

That is one consideration. But there are others 
suggested by this unprecedented Atlantic disaster. 
The part played by money cannot be overlooked. It 
is in all our minds that, side by side with poor sailors 
and sea labourers, millionaires were drowned; it would 
indeed have been a very horrible thing had it been 
otherwise. Money will buy almost everything from 
mankind, sometimes life itself, but it will not 
buy anything from Nature. It is a strange thought 
that there were men there who would gladly have paid 
millions of money for a seat in one of those twenty 
boats, and paid them perhaps to some who would have 
given almost everything except life itself for the posses- 
sion of them. But millions are of no use to the dead, and 
‘of no value when it is a choice between who shall go 


down into the icy darkness, and who shall come home 
to the warm and sunlit habitations of men. Money 
was indeed one of the great protagonists in this 
tragedy. There were the money gods there, and the 
money slaves. For the ordinary professional seaman, 
drowning is no strange or unlooked-for fate; but all 
the poor parasites who were being dragged along in 
the wake of these millions—the clerks and valets and 
chefs, and the restaurant waiters with their romantic 
names, who had come from far-away inland towns in 
Italy and Austria and Hungary and Switzerland—it is 
strange to think of them encountering this sea death. 
Nor is it possible to avoid strange thoughts as to the 
destiny of the very material that expressed all this 
wealth and iuxury—the silver plate, the beautiful china, 
the hot-house flowers, the Jacobean panellings, the 
Louis XV. suites, the tapestries, the brocades, the rare 
polished woods and inlays, the clothes from Paris, the 
diamonds and the gold—all within the space of an 
hour or two converted into an indescribable mess and 
mush of lumps and fibres under the stupendous pres- 
sure at the ocean bed. For it is no great sea-going 
town that lies buried there on the dark ooze; no mighty 
fabric with fishes swimming about over the brocades 
of deserted cabins. No ship or town exists there—only 
the unrecognisable ruins of the material of which the 
town and ship were made. And strange it is to think 
that among the many lovely works of man crushed out 
of recognition by that mighty two-mile pressure, the 
only practically indestructible things are the diamonds, 
the last expression in material of human wealth; and 
that they will lie there for ever, valuable no more, 
beautiful no more, harmful no more. 

According to that great human tradition, in which 
it is the pride of the English to set an example to the 
world, the men gave their lives for the women. With 
the sentiment of this great tradition no man worth the 
name can ever disagree ; but it has a strange economical 
aspect which we should not be ashamed to consider. 
Long before there was any sentiment in the matter it 
was a tribal instinct to preserve the women in times of 
battle or danger in order that the tribe should be pre- 
served. If the company on the ‘‘ Titanic’’ had repre- 
sented the sole remnant of the civilised world, it could 
have been reconstructed from those who were saved. 
But the economic conditions have quite changed. One 
of fhe problems of the civilised world is that there is 
a disproportionate number of women in it, that there 
is a difficulty in providing for them, and that most of 
them are dependent on men for their support. In the 
case of the ‘‘ Titanic’, taking the figures very roughly, 
a thousand men were lost to save five hundred women ; 
that is to say, a thousand heads of families were sacri- 
ficed to five hundred individual women, and probably 
not far short of a thousand families containing women 
and children are stranded and left helpless by the death 
of those who maintained them. It is possible that in 
order to save these five hundred women and children 
something like two thousand women and children have, 
economically speaking, been sacrificed. This is not so 
much a point for men to consider, because the chivalrous 
instinct forbids a man to consider his own life when the 
life of a woman is in danger, and we all instinctively 
admire that chivalry by which women appear to profit 
so handsomely. But it is a point for women to con- 
sider; and especially for those who talk of equality 
between the sexes. I am leaving out of the question 
the value to the community of the thousand men’s lives 
that have been lost ; I am simply trying to estimate the 
service done to women by the saving of individual lives 
in a case like this, and wondering whether more women 
will in the end suffer for it than if the places in the 
‘* Titanic’s’’ boats had been filled by men instead of 
women. 

Fortunately it is an idle speculation. Disciplined 
Englishmen will never be brought to save themselves 
at the expense of women’s lives—not at any rate 
while chivalry and sentiment are stronger forces than 
economics. And one of the compensations for disasters 
like this is their reminder that in supreme moments 
man is not logical, but heroic. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


U PON the tinkling splintery battlements, 
Which swing and tumble south in ghostly white, 
Behemoth rushes blindly from the night, 
Behemoth whom we have praised on instruments 
Dulcet and shrill and impudent with vents, 
Behemoth whose huge body was our delight 
And miracle, wallows where there is no light, 
Shattered and crumpled and stabbed with pitiful rents. 


O towers of steel and masts that gored the moon 
On you we blazoned our pomp and lust and pelf, 
And we have died like excellent proud kings 
Who take death nobly if it come late or soon : 

For our high souls are mirrors of Himself, 
Though our great wonders are His littlest things. 


T. W. &. C. 


A SICK CALL. 


Ts parish priest had gone to bed tired by a weary 

day, and was still half awake when he was aroused 
by loud knocking at his front door. He jumped out of 
bed and hastily raised a window. Two men were stand- 
ing on the doorsteps beneath. On seeing the priest 
one of them said: ‘‘ A sick call, your reverence’’. The 
priest shut the window, dressed quickly, went to an 
oratory next his bedroom where a flickering lamp burned 
low before a tabernacle. Bowing reverently, he took 
out the Blessed Sacrament and enclosed it with a silver 
pyx, which he covered with a silk bag. Placing this 
in the inside pocket of his coat, he took a case containing 
oleum infirmorum, a necessary part of the Catholic 
rite of Extreme Unction, put it also in his pocket with 
a little ritual book and a narrow stole coloured purple 
on one side and white on the other. Pulling on an 
overcoat, he opened his front door within five minutes 
of his waking. 

The three men had set off together before the priest 
asked, ‘‘ Who needs me?’”’ ‘‘ Pat Darcy, your rever- 
ence ’’, one of the men replied; ‘‘ he was took bad to- 
day ; about an hour ago he took a turn for the worse, 
and we got afeard he wouldn’t pass the night ’’. ‘‘ Has 
the doctor seen him?’’ ‘‘ He has.’’ ‘‘ What did he 
say was wrong?’’ ‘* Something with the heart. Poor 
Pat has a great impression on his chest and a shortness 
of breath.’’ No more was said ; all three walked quickly 
in silence. 

Two men always go on the errand of calling the priest 
to the bed of sickness at night in Ireland. Either it is 
a remnant of an old custom of the time when the Blessed 
Sacrament was carried to the sick with pomp; or, more 
probably, the Irish peasant is full of fears of evil spirits, 
which are supposed to be particularly active at night, 
and seeks safety in a companion. 

As they approached the small village of five or six 
houses where Darcy lived, though it was long past 
twelve and the villagers as a rule went early to bed, 
they found all the houses lit up. The door of Darcy’s 
house was open. As the priest entered, saying ‘‘ God 
bless you all’’, half-a-dozen men and women who had 
been seated around the kitchen fire stood up and said, 
“‘And you too, Father’’. They were the village neigh- 
bours, who came to offer sympathy and who stayed on 
for the religious ceremonial when they heard that the 
priest had been sent for. One took the priest’s hat, 
another his.coat, and hung them on pegs in the kitchen. 
By this time word of the priest’s arrival had been sent 
to the sick-room, and Darcy’s wife came out. Her eyes 
were red with weeping. The priest took her hand and 
murmured some consoling words. She kissed his hand 
silently, and after a while said brokenly, ‘‘I am glad 
you were able to come so soon, Father; he is asking 
for you every minute ’’. At their last meeting the priest 
had parted from Darcy and his wife in anger; but she 
saw him now, not as an adviser in worldly affairs whose 
opinion and hers were antagonistic, but as the prompt 


servant of their common master, and, for her, the only 
consoler of her husband’s last moments. : 

She led the way into the bedroom off the kitchen. 
Darcy was propped up in bed. Near the bed was a 
table covered with a white cloth. On this stood two 
candles, a holy-water stoup, a crucifix, some cotton- 
wool, a basin half full of water, and a clean towel. 
Darcy’s face, which was drawn with pain, lit up with 
a smile as the priest approached. As they shook hands 
he said simply, ‘‘ Thank God you are in time’’. The 
priest asked him how he felt. ‘‘ Very weak’’, he 
answered feebly. ‘‘I know I’m shook this time, but 
God’s will be done.’’ The priest said cheerily, ‘‘ There 
is still hope ; it may be only a passing weakness ’’. The 
old man shook his head, and smiled as he said, ‘‘ My 
only hope now is in the next world ’’. The priest drew 
a chair to the bedside, put on his purple stole, and was 
about to sit down to hear the sick man’s confession, 
when he said, ‘‘ Would you mind calling in Mary, 
Father?’’ The priest went to the door and beckoned 
to a girl who was silently weeping a little apart from 
the group by the kitchen fire. The girl fell on her knees 
beside the bed on which her father lay and convulsively 
kissed his hand. ‘‘ Father, father, you’re not going? ’” 
she whispered hoarsely, between her sobs. ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
girlie ’’, he answered with softened eyes. ‘‘If God 
wants me I must go. God keep you, dearie; but run 
away now and let me speak to the priest.’’ She kissed 
him without a word and hastened from the room, shut- 
ting the door as she left. The sick man watched her 
to the door, and when she disappeared turned an inquir- 
ing glance at the priest, who nodded approval. 

Mary was the occasion of the quarrel between the 
priest and the Darcys. They wished her to marry a 
farmer in the neighbourhood, but her affection was given 
to a struggling fisherman with no wealth beyond 
strength and good looks. The priest knew all the 
circumstances, and had tried to influence the Darcys to 
agree to their daughter’s wishes. They would not 
listen to him. Like most Irish peasants, they regarded 
marriage with business eyes, and spoke slightingly of 
love, which they said would come with marriage, and — 
looked only to land and money. It is certain that had 
Darcy not got ill, Mary, though heart-broken, would 
have married as her parents wished ; and, strange as it 
may seem, like many other Irish girls similarly coerced, 
would have made a devoted wife. To-night, however, 
shortly before the priest’s arrival, Darcy told his wife 
that he would not stand in the way of Mary’s choice. 
** After all’’, he said with maive selfishness, ‘‘ what is 
land or money to me now? I’d rather have her thinking 
well of me when I’m gone than have-her breaking her 
heart.”’ 

Darcy’s confession being finished, the priest opened 
the door, and all the people in the kitchen moved towards 
the bedroom. The mother and daughter knelt by the 
bed. The priest took the pyx containing the sacred bread 
from his pocket, and, having placed it on the table 
between the lighted candles, sprinkled Darcy with 
holy water. He then repeated the words of the ritual 
in preparation for the viaticum (the Host given to the 
dying), and, holding the sacred Host before the eyes 
of the dying man, solemnly repeated three times : 
** Behold the Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins 
of the world ! Give him peace ’’’, adding the third time, 
** Give him eternal peace ’’. All around was deep silence 
as he placed the host on Darcy’s tongue, saying—his 
words broken with emotion—‘‘ May the viaticum of our 
Lord Jesus Christ guard thy soul to eternal life ’’. 

After a few minutes of unbroken silence the priest 
began the ceremony of Extreme Unction, the last anoint- 
ing of the Catholic Church. While the ceremony pro- 
ceeded Darcy repeated in a feeble voice words of sorrow 
for his sins. He said again and again, ‘‘ Lord, I am 
not worthy of this great mercy’’. While the priest 
was giving the last blessing Darcy’s breathing almost 
ceased. His wife stood up by the bed and took his 
hand. He opened his eyes, looked at her tenderly, and 
murmured almost inaudibly, ‘‘ God bless you, mother ! 
Be good to Mary’’. There was a quiver of his eyelids, 
a short convulsive gasp, and all was over. 
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The wife threw herself on the body and wept aloud. 
The priest laid his hand gently on hers; in a few 
moments she knelt quietly by his side and joined in the 
responses to the last portion of the Litany for the Dying. 
It was a weird scene: a room full of shadows dimly 
lighted by two tallow candles ; a dead man; a group of 
variously passioned men and women having the faith, 
which still animates the Irish peasantry, and most vivid 
in the presence of death, that Pat Darcy was even then 
before his Maker; that their prayers would, in some 
unknown but certain way, be a help to him in this hour 
of his need. 

When the last prayer had been said, while some of 
the women arranged the corpse, the priest spoke to the 
mother and daughter. He found them resigned and 
full of trust in the eternal happiness of the deceased. 
The mother’s last words to the priest as he left the 
house kept her own sorrow entirely in the background : 
‘* Thank you, Father ; after God you were his best friend 
at the end ’’. 

The men who came for the priest saw him home. 
They spoke little. One said, ‘‘ He was a dacent man, 
Pat Darcy was. May God rest his soul’’. The priest 
said, ‘‘ Amen’’. It was three o’clock when he reached 
home, and although he had to be up for Mass early, he 
sat awhile before a smouldering fire in his bedroom and 
pondered what he had been through. He passed through 
similar scenes every week, and always found the same 
lively faith among these simple people of various 
passions, to whom God was as actual as their daily 
bread, and life and death were no mystery. 


SPRING ON LAKE LEMAN. 
By VAUGHAN. 


OR the first ten or twelve davs after the thavs 
there was little evidence, in spite of the bril- 
liant sunshine, of the awakening of spring. One 
striking plant, however, was in full blossom in 
. the woods and on the hillside. The hellebore 
(Helleborus foetidus), known also as bear’s-foot and 
setterwort, a large bushy plant with deeply divided 
leaves and great clusters of pale green flowers edged 
with purple, was scattered here and there over the 
slopes. It is a rare plant with us, at least in the. 
South of England, but it still flourishes in Gilbert 
‘ White’s old locality on Selborne Hill, where it some- 
times puts forth its blossoms as early as January. But 
here, in the uplands above Vevey, on the rocks of the 
mountain gorges, in the woods and copses, it is common 
enough. I first noticed it, to my delight, on the per- 
pendicular rock above the Castle of Chillon ; and after- 
wards found it to be the characteristic plant of the 
uplands in early spring. 

On 22 February I climbed the mountain which rises 
above Blonay, known as Les Pléiades, up which a rack 
and pinion railway now runs to the summit, but the line 
is not open during the winter months. It was a lovely 
spring morning. The sun was shining brightly: the 
air was still: the blue waters of the lake sparkled below, 
and not a cloud rested on the snow-capped Dent du 
Midi. On the steep banks of loose débris which the 
winter’s frost had flaked off the grey rocks, bright-eyed 
lizards were darting about; several tortoiseshell and 
brimstone butterflies were on the wing ; and the yellow 
coltsfoot was just coming into flower on the wayside. 
Passing a woodman busy in barking a fallen tree, I re- 
marked on the beauty of the morning. ‘‘ Oui, Mon- 
sieur’’, he replied. ‘‘ Le printemps s’annonce.’’ The 
woodman was right. The top of the Pléiades was still 
covered with deep snow, but just below the snow-line 
several tiny gentians were opening their exquisite ultra- 
marine petals to the sun. Descending the mountain, I 
found on a warm, sheltered bank the first blue scilla 
(S. italica) of the season, and in the Blonay orchards a 
few white crocuses (C. albiflorus) were showing under 
the apple-trees. Spring had indeed declared itself. 

From this moment the evidences of spring became 
more pronounced every day. By the end of the first week 
in March willowers were plentiful. It was pleasant 


to come across familiar English species blossom- 
ing in abundance on the hillsides. The common colts- 
foot made a brave show in long belts of golden flowers 
beside the mountain paths. The banks were bright 
with Wordsworth’s little celandine, with primroses, 
with blue and white violets. On the loose stone walls the 
blue veronica was plentiful, and the attractive little 
Draba verna, and the maidenhair spleenwort-fern. In 
the vineyards, which clothe the hillsides above the lake, 
the ground in places was covered with the common 
chickweed, the garden spurge, and the purple dead- 
nettle. But pleasanter still was it to come across some 
of our choicer English species, in comparative abund- 
ance. I have already mentioned Helleborus foetidus, so 
conspicuous on the wooded uplands. A far rarer Eng- 
lish plant, confined indeed to a single locality in the 
county of Dorset, is the beautiful vernal snowflake 
(Leucojum vernum). In appearance it is like a large 
snowdrop, marked on the edges of the pure white petals 
with touches of green. I had noticed bunches of this 
delicate spring flower in the Vevey market, and had 
learnt that it grew wild in the neighbourhood. On 
29 February, in the romantic Gorge du Chauderon, 
which runs from Les Avants down to Montreux, I at 
length saw the plant in its native home. At one spot, 
in the deepest part of the gorge, where the cataract 
thunders below, and far above just a streak of blue sky 
appears, the lovely snowflake occupied the almost per- 
pendicular face of the rock. It was a situation worthy 
of the species. Long festoons of ivy hung from the deep 
crevasses ; here and there in the wide, gaping fissures a 
sapling of birch or yew managed to maintain a hold ; the 
wall of rock was green with emerald moss or fronds of 
hart’s-tongue fern, and there in an almost inaccessible 
position the colony of snowflakes flourished. The 
flowers were past their prime, but the sight was one not 
easily to be forgotten. The Daphne Mezereum, with 
fragrant pink flowers appearing before the leaves early 
in the spring, has long been a favourite shrub of mine. 
It is very rare as a wild plant in Engiand, although it is 
not infrequently seen in cottage gardens. I searched 
for it in vain for many years, until at last I came across 
several fine plants ina Hampshire wood. Some flower- 
ing twigs of this handsome shrub I also noticed for sale 
in the Vevey market, and the peasant woman assured 
me that the plant was wild, and grew in some damp 
woods near Chatel S. Denis. For several weeks there 
were bunches of the mezereum for sale in the market, 
and it was evidently not uncommon in the neighbour- 
hood. I was fortunate in finding several plants in full 
flower in a wood on Mont-Pélerin. One other choice 
English plant to be met with in abundance on the shores 
of Lake Léman is the dark-blue grape-hyacinth. It is 
exceedingly scarce in England, but about Vevey it is 
everywhere—on walls, in pastures, on railway embank- 
ments, even as a weed in vineyards. A grassy slope 
close to S. Martin’s Church was blue with it about the 
middle of March, and so was the railway embankment 
between Territet and Villeneuve. 

But if some of the early Swiss wildflowers are familiar 
friends, others are strangers to our indigenous British 
flora. A botanical ramble among the orchards and 
vineyards that cover the mountain uplands above the 
shores of Lake Léman will quickly remind us that we 
are not in England. The solitary scilla in flower on the 
sheltered bank above Blonay on 22 February was only 
the herald of a countless host which within a week or 
ten days was to cover the countryside. We are familiar 
with the lovely little plant in our English gardens as one 
of the first to gladden our eyes in the early days of 
spring. But here, on the slopes above Vevey, especially 
about S. Légier and Blonay, it is abundant. It may be 
seen by the wayside, on the sloping banks, in the 
orchards under the fruit-trees, everywhere. It was in full 
blossom this spring during the first week in March, and 
it presented a truly lovely sight. Never shall I forget 
one steep bank not far from Chateau Blonay which was 
covered with scillas and primroses. The combination of 
blue and yellow on the soft green mossy slope was very 
attractive. It was curious how in the orchards the 
scillas loved to bloom under the shelter of the cherry- 
trees. In many places the ground was blue with them. 
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This partiality they shared in common with the wild 
crocuses Which in tens of thousands dotted the short 
turf. As the specific name (C. albiflorus) indicates, the 
flowers were mostly white, although in some places blue 
specimens were almost equally common, The wild cro- 
cuses were as plentiful as daisies on an English lawn. 

Even more beautiful than the scillas and crocuses 
beneath the orchard-trees were the wild hepaticas in the 
woods. By the end of February the plant was in 
blossom in the Gorge du Chauderon, on the wooded 
slopes above the Castle of Chillon, and in some of the 
copses at the mouth of the Rhone Valley. In our 
gardens at home it is one of our most familiar spring 
flowers, but it is difficult to exaggerate its beauty when 
seen in its native surroundings. I first met with it in 
asteep wood not far from Chillon, where it was flourish- 
ing in company with primroses. No other species, 
except the spurge laurel, was in flower; the wood was 
given over to primroses and hepaticas. A few of the 
hepatica flowers were pink, and by much searching a 
white specimen might be found, but the prevailing 
colour was an exquisite sky-blue. Never have I seen 
a lovelier sight in early spring than that steep and rocky 
wood illuminated with myriads of pale primroses and 
blue hepaticas. A few weeks later the narcissi would 
be in flower at Les Avants, and later on the full glory 
of the Alpine flora burst forth in the Swiss valleys and 
pastures; but the delicate beauty of the early wild- 
flowers at the first break of spring—the gentians, scillas, 
snowflakes, grape-hyacinths, and hepaticas—is more 
than sufficient to justify the enthusiasm with which 
Rousseau speaks of the delight of botanising on the 
lovely shore of the Lake of Geneva. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRIPOLI AND THE NEAR-EASTERN DANGER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


74 Church Street, Chelsea, 
4 April 1912. 

Sir,—Evidently your correspondent Mr. George 
Raffalovich is a very conscientious writer, and no doubt 
can support the statements made in his letter dated 
11 March as to Italian finance and other matters. 

But as none of your readers have taken up the matter 
with regard to his view that if the Italian Government 
will acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Khalifate 
over the Moslem population of the ‘‘ colony they have 
annexed on paper ’’, the Turks will probably enter into 
an agreement in consideration of this—and a cash in- 
demnity—I beg to point out that the population consists 
mainly of Arabs who have been the mainstay in the 
campaign of defence. It would be an act worthy only 
of a morally degenerate Christian State if they were 
to barter away their temporal authority in return for a 
financial consideration. 

Unless the Arabs concur in any arrangement made to 
hand them over to the tender mercies of Italian rule, 
and are willing to accept the blessings of Italian civilisa- 
tion, it is unthinkable that the Turks would be prepared 
to abandon their brave co-religionists and brothers in 
fight in such an unchivalrous manner. Obviously the 
Arabs should be consulted, as their future and liberties 
are at stake. They are unconquered—perhaps even 
unconquerable (by Italians, at any rate). After six 
months they still hold the invaders to the brink of the 
Mediterranean, and now that the hot season is ap- 
Proaching, what better prospect can there be than has 
already existed of an Italian advance into the interior? 
It will be hotter there than on the coast-line in a double 
sense, because the Arabs cannot forget and forgive the 
wholesale massacres Of unarmed men, women, and 
children which occurred in October last. These 
massacres undoubtedly stirred them to continue the 
fight for their native land. 

_It is the first duty of the Turks to be loyal to these 
brave people who have proved their loyalty to Turkey. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
CHARLES ROSHER. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN ON HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Ardleigh, Essex, 13 April 1912. 

Sir,—In 1864, when reviewing Dr. Newman's 
‘““Apologia’’, you said: ‘‘Dr. Newman. . . has 
influenced the course of English thought more than 
perhaps any of his contemporaries ’’. 

It is most interesting, therefore, in these days in 
which Home Rule is being forced through Parliament, 
to quote the views in 1881 of Cardinal Newman on the 
much vexed question. On 20 October 1881 he wrote 
in a letter: ‘* As to Ireland, judging by what I saw in 
Ireland twenty years ago, the question between the 
countries is not of land or property, but of Union’’. 
On 24 October 1881 he wrote: ‘‘1 have long thought 
that the Irish would gain Home Rule in some shape 
. . . but I am no advocate for such an issue; rather 
it seems to me a blow to the power of England as 
serious as it is retributive ’’. 


Yours obediently, T. P. Goprrey. 


‘““VIVISECTION AND HONOURS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex, 
15 April 1912. 
Sir,—The contention of Mr. Stephen Coleridge, when 
reduced to a positive proposition, is that the King’s 
advisers are for some reason of their own so devoted 
to the cause of vivisection that they are in the habit of 
recommending State honours for anyone, irrespective of 
his other merits, who will support them in their view. 
Could absurdity go further? 
Yours faithfully, ArtHuR Conan Doy_e. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE IN GREEK. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Saxonbury, Rotherfield, Sussex. 
Sir,—‘‘ Anacreon ”’ could have quoted worse things 
had he chosen, as this: 
GAN’ Sewov ws Kaxov, 
700 tAGopa, Snpurovpyds Sv Kaxdv 
torw cai Bporoior 
EURIPIDES, 

Yes, but he wrote ‘‘ Alkestis ’’ too, and thus is ad- 
mitted to the other club in the Elysian Fields where 
reign supreme Aeschylus and Sophokles, the latter dear 
to all true women for Antigone’s sake who broke the 
lower laws in obedience to the higher laws : 

ov yap viv ye KaxDés, GAN’ del wore 
Gj tadra, xovdels older 
TovTwv éyw avipds oddevos 
dace. 

I remark in parenthesis that Antigone was no window- 
smasher ; hateful to her had been the Pankhurst crew. 

I feel sure that the other club read the SaTurpDAy 
Review, but Erinna and Sappho, who are admitted to 
these readings, generally sit between Sophokles and 
Xenophon and turn a cold shoulder to Anacreon ; to the 
poet of Andromache they listen gladly, but that smok- 
ing-room story from the Odyssey is not-for their ears. 
Yours truly, Emity C. PowELt. 


P.S.—I have been faithful to the SarurpAy REVIEW 
ever since it was born, in the days when Mr. Bright 
said ‘‘ The SaturpAy REVILER has abused me’’. The 
babe was as aggressive as the infant Hercules, and 
as delightful. I hope it will go on long after I shall 
read no more. : 


HEXAMETERS IN THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Tunbridge Wells, 13 April 1912. 


Sir,—Your correspondents have discovered a fact 
which had escaped the notice of many prosodists—viz. 


that accentual hexameters are perfectly common in our. ~ 
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ordinary prose, as well as in the Bible. Opinions to the 
contrary can be based on nothing but want of observa- 
tion, and the examples quoted in your last two issues 
are very far from including all that can be discovered in 
the Old Testament (Authorised Version). Besides actual 
lines, too, there are countless other sentences which 
could be made such by slight alteration. And nothing 
is easier than to construct any number of lines like 


‘‘ Well, it is folly indeed to accept mere counting of 
noses ’’, 
or 
‘How about Tariff Reform, and the troublesome 
Home-Rule problem? ”’ 


The cadence in the second half of the latter of these 
lines was considered by Worsley (‘‘ Odyssey ”’, vol. ii., 
preface) more congenial to English than the ordinary 
form. 

It is pleasant to find your first contributor recognising 
a ‘‘ pardonable anacrusis’’ in one of his citations, and 
he need not have been afraid to admit it in another 
(Job iii. 19), which actually runs : 


‘* The small and great are there, and the servant is 
free from his master ’’. 


Such anacrusis is common enough in our other dactylic 
metres, and it is remarkable that so few of our hexa- 
metrists have availed themselves of this familiar licence. 

But it is hardly fair—and quite unnecessary—to quote 
words which can only with difficulty be forced to keep 
this rhythm, and I think your first contributor erred in 
this direction. Some of his examples seem totally un- 
recognisable as hexameters, and others require an un- 
natural utterance of the words. If, for example, we say 
in one line ‘‘/How art thou/fallen from/heaven ’’, we 
cannot be expected to say in the very next line, ‘‘/ How 
art/thou cut/down’’. It is not enough that words 
can be forced into a desired rhythm; they ought to 
suggest it. Nothing should be put forward as a hexa- 
meter which does not fall into that rhythm with a 
certain inevitableness. 

Your correspondents make no reference to quantita- 
tive hexameters written by one of our most distinguished 
living poets. Success in such an attempt can hardly be 
expected, since it is opposed to the whole genius of our 
language, and would kill enjoyment of our accustomed 
verse. If we make minute syllabic differences the ‘basis 
of metre, we shall be vexed by ‘‘ false quantities ’’ in 
all our chief poets. At the same time, some regard to 
syllabic quantity is necessary in all verse, and to dis- 
regard of it is due the lumbering effect of very many 
accentual hexameters. 

I am not aware that Swinburne ever wrote continuous 
hexameters, though his rhymed elegiacs contain many 
admirable specimens of single lines. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
T. S. Omonp. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Athenzeum Club. 
Sir,—When I was at school my master once gave us 
boys the following (composite) example of Biblical 
hexameters : 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation ”’ : 
‘* Husbands love your wives and be not bitter against 
them.”’ 
Yours sincerely, 
Sitvanus P. THompson. 


PAST AND PRESENT MAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 
4 April 1912. 

Sir—Sir Ray Lankester has conferred a great 
service on the increasing company of amateur geologists 
by the implied encouragement he gives to collectors of 
“‘eoliths’’, in his splendid article in last Saturday’s 
issue, in which he reviews Professor Sollas’ new 
book, ‘‘ Ancient Hunters and their Modern Represen- 


tatives’’. It surely ought to make men of high 
scientific position careful in pronouncing upon ques- 
tionable points in works which are sure to be eagerly 
perused by enthusiastic students, especially young 
persons who are likely to be discouraged by smart 
Martialisms directed against their ‘‘ hobby ’’. 

It is not my intention to criticise this latest work of 
the Oxford Professor of Geology, beyond emphasising 
the points which Sir Ray Lankester has ventured to 
question—especially with respect to earlier worked 
flints than the Pleistocene, and the ridiculous brandish- 
ing of the ‘‘ Eolith’’ shibboleth in the Professor’s. 
work. 

Happily I am and a large number of other collectors 
are sufficiently advanced to be able to estimate such 
pronouncements at their true value, and to suffer no 
loss of enthusiasm on their account. 

After all, an Oxford Professor must be ‘‘ smart”, 
and it certainly brightens up a book which I suppose, 
from its nature, must be heavy reading to all but the 
geologically elect! The attitude of Professor Sollas 
‘on this subject may well inspire doubt as to his fair- 
ness in dealing with other debated questions’’. Such 
is the conclusion which Sir Ray Lankester draws from 
his study of the Professor’s latest book. It is the point 
to which I wish to call the attention of young students 
especially, who look with some affection and pride at 
their piles of ‘‘ Eoliths’’! 

Faithfully yours, 
EpwarpD DUGDALE. 


BOSWELL’S LITTLE MISTAKE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Cocoa Tree, S. James’ Street S.W., 
29 March 1912. 

Sir,—How possible it is for even the best-informed 
biographer to err is, I think, illustrated by the follow- 
ing passages on Dr. Johnson as a writer :-— 

In Boswell’s ‘‘ Life’’ I read: ‘‘ In all the numerous. 
writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and 
even in his tragedy, of which the subject is the distress 
of an unfortunate princess, there is not a single passage 
that ever drew a tear’’. In Lord Macaulay I read: 
‘‘The Dictionary [Johnson’s] came forth without a 
dedication. In the preface the author truly declared 
that he owed nothing to the great, and described the 
difficulties with which he had been left to struggle so 
forcibiy and pathetically that the ablest and most male- 
volent of all the enemies of his fame, Horne Tooke, 
never could read that passage without tears ”’. 


Boswell and Macaulay cannot both be right. But 


anyone who has read Johnson’s celebrated letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield will have no difficulty whatever 
in deciding between them. It is quite refreshing to dis- 
cover, in Johnson’s idolater, an underestimate of John- 
son’s powers. ‘‘ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
I am, Sir, yours etc., 
A. Common. 


MEMORIAL STATUARY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


7 Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, 
13 April rgr2. 

Sir,—aAll art lovers must be grateful to the SaruRDA¥ 
Review and Sir William Eden for their vigorous protest 
against a further infliction of memorial statuary in 
London. It is cold comfort to think that the only pallia- 
tion Sir William can suggest is that a new statue may 
somewhat block the view of an existing one ! 

Most things benefit from a “‘ close ’’ time, so let there 
be one granted to memorial statuary, to endure whilst 
sculptors likely to be commissioned are content to pro- 
duce an art more adapted for a sugar than a marble or 
bronze erection. 

In the meantime, the money usually expended in this 
direction might be employed to reclaim such of our old 
City buildings as suffer from outrages perpetrated on 
them by Victorian numskulls, restoring them, whea 
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possible, to their designers’ exact original plans. 
Likewise, to safeguard those old structures that incur 
a remedial risk from fire. S. Stephen’s Church, 
Walbrook, is an instance of this danger. 

The proper care and protection of a beautiful and 
ancient edifice should be a sufficiently noble memorial 
for any king, lord, or commoner, however distinguished 
he may be. Yours etc., 

Frances L. Evans. 


THE ‘‘ ANGEL” OF THE (TIED) HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 16 April 1912. 


Sir,—Sir William Eden is terribly right about the 
modern angel, though, in these days of stones and 
hammers, he is a bold man to express such opinions ; 
fortunately, he lives in the country. 

The modern angel is a very substantial young person ; 
she is ‘‘ quiffy ’’, flouncy, voluminous : when she stands 
on a chariot one expects to hear the thing creak! She 
looks much more like moving upon a mono-rail than 
upon a sunbeam; the beam would have to be a very 
massive one! Some time ago the papers related 
that an American sculptor had gone the whole way, and 
had presented two openly feminine angels to the New 
York Cathedral; they were, however, objected to as 
being inaccurate, and the angel remains a species of 
compromise. O that this too, too solid bronze would 
melt ! I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

** TaB Can ”’, 


THE OXFORD HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


The Oxford House, Bethnal Green E. 
17 April 1912. 

Sir,—May I ask you to be kind enough to publish 
this letter, if you have space, on behalf of the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green? It may seem perhaps rather 
odd that a Settlement connected with a particular Uni- 
versity should make a public appeal for funds with 
which to carry on its work; but among the readers of 
your Review there must be many old Oxford men who 
would be willing to help the work which members of 
their University are carrying on among the poor in 
East London. 

We have to face at this moment an absolutely neces- 
sary outlay of £1500, which is an alarming prospect 
at this particular time. For many years we have had 
1200 members in the Clubs for boys and men which 
are under our control; and at this moment two of 
them demand repairs and alterations, which it will be 
impossible to carry out unless we receive considerable 
support. There are no tests, either political or reli- 
gious, in any of our Clubs; and I cannot emphasise too 
strongly the fact that the Oxford House itself is a non- 
political institution. One thing we may claim with 
confidence :—the effect of the twenty-eight years’ work 
carried on by the Oxford House in Bethnal Green has 
been to obliterate misunderstandings, and to break 
down some of the many barriers to the growth of that 
sympathy between class and class without which any 
effort at social reform must fail of its object. 

I have no doubt whatever that among the Oxford 
men who may read this letter there will be very few 
who do not wish to see their University taking a 
foremost place among the many institutions which have 
as their object the bettering and uplifting of the lives of 
the poor. And it is my hope that they will be willing to 
help us now at this time of our need. Contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary of the 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green E. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
F. ATHELWOLD IREMONGER, 
Head of the Oxford House. 


_ [Twenty years’ personal touch with the work of the 
Oxford House enables us heartily to endorse this appeal. 
S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


“Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Caroline of 
Brunswick, Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen.” By Alice 
D. Greenwood. London: Bell. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


M ISS GREENWOOD in this volume completes her 
continuation of Agnes Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England’’. The work is ably done and 
presents an excellent account of these three queens who 
were so different in their character and their fortunes. 
Charlotte Sophia, the wife of George III., came 
from the backward and poor Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. Her father, despairing of finding a suit- 
able son-in-law, had already decided to send her 
to one of his ‘‘aristocratic Protestant convents 
where the endowments of an ancient age and faith 
served to maintain a dignified retreat for the super- 
fluous daughters of princes and nobles’’. ‘‘ Who will 
take a poor little princess like me?’’ she is reported to 
have said at the moment when the unexpected offer of 
the King of England’s hand arrived. Though a 
country maiden of small stature, with low forehead, 
spreading nostrils and an ugly mouth, and so plain that 
her royal suitor is said to have been somewhat dismayed 
at his first sight of her, she had bright eyes, good 
teeth, and an agreeable, intelligent, even merry 
countenance, and withal a certain queenly dignity which 
she never lost. At the quiet court in which she had 
been nurtured she had been protected from all temp- 
tation, and yet had imbibed the old German principles 
of etiquette and respect for rank and authority. Thus 
she found little difficulty in submitting to her somewhat 
tyrannous though kindly husband. She instinctively 
adopted his views, and became his devoted com- 
panion in the quiet humdrum life to which George 
retired whenever he could. In his political life she 
took no share, beyond reflecting in her treatment of 
politicians and their wives his personal likes or dislikes. 
For the rest she devoted herself to the education of her 
daughters. She brought them up as she had been 
brought up herself; she kept them under her own 
eye, superintending their lessons and their manners, 
and she was rewarded for her pains. ‘‘ The princesses 
grew up accomplished, gentle, and graceful, modest 
. + . pious and charitable. Their close affection for 
one another and their brothers (though these scarcely 
deserved it), their long devotion to their father when 
he fell into dotage, their perfect attention to their mother 
. set to society a royal example, neither superfluous 
nor customary’’. 

Meanwhile George III., who made himself respon- 
sible for his sons, adopted the opposite policy. 
Remembering the way in which he had been kept in 
leading-strings by his mother, he flew to the other 
extreme. ‘‘ He removed them from the parental roof, 
he placed them under masculine control ’’, and left them 
entirely to the management of the persons he selected ’’, 
not with much judgment, “‘ as if they were departments 
of State business ’’, or, as in the case of his younger 
sons, sent them to the foreign University of Géttingen. 
Nor did he as they grew up find them any employ- 
ment, with the exception of William Duke of Clarence, 
who was sent to sea. The result was most unsatis- 
factory. In their youth they were all wild ; the Duke of 
Cumberland became hated with an intensity he deserved, 
and the eldest, whether as Prince of Wales, as Regent, 
or as King, was “‘a liar, bully and coward, gambler and 
swindler, drunkard, sensualist and hypocrite ’’. 

The insanity of the King put an end to Charlotte’s 
quiet domestic life. Hitherto, though unpopular, no 
one could say that she had taken an active part in 
politics; henceforth she was openly accused of exer- 
cising ‘‘backstairs influence’’. The charge, which 


was largely the creation of Burke and was cruelly used 
by the political caricaturists of the day, is grossly 
exaggerated. No doubt she never forgave the attitude 
taken up by Fox and his followers over the regency 
question, nor forgot the service Pitt had rendered, and, 
| as long as he lived, she trusted entirely to his lead. 
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But even his earnest remonstrance, ‘‘ Remember, 
Madam, you have the eyes of eight millions of his 
Majesty’s subjects upon you’’, failed to overcome her 
ingrained dislike to take upon herself any responsi- 
bility. After the death of Pitt, she had no one, except 
during the brief period of Perceval’s Ministry, upon 
whom she could rely, and she took no part in politics. 
Nor had she any influence on society. The independ- 
ence of the Whig aristocrats and their wives she 
disliked, as well as the loose morality which was then 
in vogue. Persons of the middle class were at once 
less expensive as attendants and more submissive, and 
at least the choice of Fanny Burney, as well as the pretty 
history of her kindness to Mrs. Delany, does credit 
to her taste. The spiteful saying of Burke, no good 
judge on personal questions, that she had ‘* but one 
virtue, decorum, and one vice, avarice, and that when 
the two clashed the latter prevailed’’, is a perversion 
of the truth. The number of her silent charities was 
considerable, and if she was economical it was not for 
her own sake. The testimony of those who knew her 
best attests her sincere piety, her love of truth, her 
dislike of flattery, and her goodness; but the hard 
discipline of her life and the unpopularity she incurred 
destroyed the brightness and merriness of her youth. 
Her natural timidity hardened into a cold and 
suspicious reserve, and it was only to a few that she 
showed her better self. Yet it must be confessed that 
the story of her life, and that of her husband, gives a 
sense of unutterable dulness, and it is pitiful that such 
a woman should have had so little influence for good, 
indeed, as some will have it, should have done positive 
harm. 

If the story of Charlotte Sophia is without any 
dramatic interest, this cannot be said of her daughter- 
in-law, Caroline of Brunswick, though the drama is 
sordid enough. ‘‘ An impetuous, warm-hearted, super- 
ficially clever woman, but ignorant, ill-bred, tactless, 
and incurably careless, Caroline was mated with a 
heartless and shameless voluptuary, who contracted 
wedlock reluctantly in order to obtain an increase of 
income. Ill acquainted with the conventions and 
demands of society, or even with common good 
manners, she was despatched to a foreign land, without 
one companion from her home, to find herself in the 
hands of a brutal husband ’’ who was drunk when he 
married her and had the effrontery to get his own 
mistress (Lady Jersey) appointed as her chief lady-in- 
waiting. Deserted by her husband after a brief period, 
she was only allowed to see her child at stated intervals, 
and was surrounded with spies, who were instructed to 
get up a case against her. 

No sooner was the Ministry of ‘‘all the Talents ”’ 
formed, of which several of the Prince’s friends were 
members, than they prevailed upon the King to order 
a private inquiry. The ‘delicate investigation ’’, 
while it acquitted Caroline on the worst charges, found 
that ‘‘ her conduct necessarily gave occasion to very 
unfavourable interpretations and that certain charges 
connected with a certain Captain Manby, who was 
then abroad, must be credited until they received 
decisive contradiction ’’. As the Captain, however, on 
his return, made an affidavit that the charge ‘‘ was a 
vile and wicked invention ’’ and‘as Perceval threatened 
to publish the whole of the evidence, which might 
involve an exposure of the Prince, unless she was 
publicly received by the King and Queen and given a 
suitable residence and adequate provision, the King 
complied, and thus she was able to emerge from her 
enforced seclusion of 1806-7. A formal document of 
separation, signed in 1809, also protected her from her 
husband, and for a brief period she was left alone. 
Unfortunately she now became more eccentric and 
frivolous in her conduct, while the Prince, who became 
Regent in 1810, bent upon obtaining a divorce, 
deliberately tried to drive her to extremes. Caroline 
answered by a letter to the Chancellor and the Speaker 
demanding a full investigation, and published the whole 
of the evidence which Perceval, who was now dead, had 
prepared. At once she became a popular heroine, and 
the Whigs, especially Whitbread and Brougham, made 


use of her to harass the Tories then in office under the 
leadership of Lord Liverpool. 

Finally, in August 1814 Caroline, declaring that no 
one really cared for her except for party purposes, 
decided to leave the country. The Regent continued 
his efforts to. collect evidence on which he might obtain 
a divorce, efforts facilitated by the increasing reckless- 
ness and frivolity of the Queen, who, after the death of 
her daughter Charlotte, November 1817, became prac. 
tically insane. Then followed her return to England 
on the death of George III.; her frantic attempts to 
be recognised as Queen and the final trial, August 1820, 
At first the almost universal opinion of the Lords was 
that she was guilty, but as the evidence was sifted, 
opinion changed, and, finally, when the third reading of 
the ‘ Bill of Pains and Penalties’? was carried by the 
small majority of nine, the Government, afraid that 
it would be lost in the Commons, announced that they 
would proceed no further. The public interpreted this 
decision as an acquittal, and the Queen made a foolish 
and pitiful attempt to force her way into the Abbey 
at the King’s Coronation, July 1821. Her failure finally 
broke her spirit, and in the following August she died. 
As to her guilt, opinion has been divided ever since. 
That she was culpably foolish and that she violated 
the ordinary conventions of society cannot be denied. 
Indeed, the best explanation of her later conduct, 
especially since the death of her daughter, is that she 
was not in her right mind. But that she was guilty 
of positive misconduct is improbable. In any case no 
language is strong enough adequately to condemn the 
conduct of her husband. As Caroline shrewdly said, the 
strongest reason for the divorce was that she had 
intermarried with a man whose first wife (Mrs. 
Fitzherbert) she knew to be alive. His treatment of 
her from first to last was brutal and dishonourable in 
the extreme, and the whole affair reduced the prestige 
of the monarchy to its lowest level. 

In raising it from this degradation, Queen Adelaide 
of Saxe-Meiningen, the wife of William IV., took a 
considerable, if an indirect, part. Daughter of the 
liberal-minded George Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meinin- 
gen, she was able, by her natural charm, to wean the 
blustering and wild, though not altogether depraved, 
sailor King from his earlier follies. Although she never 
interfered directly in politics, she supported him by her 
sympathy during the serious crisis of the Reform Bills. 
In spite of her delicate health, she soothed him during 
those excitable fits which grew upon him. In his last 
illness she nursed him day and night, and he died in 
her arms. No royal pair were ever more devoted, and 
the name of Queen Adelaide will always be associated 
with the commencement of that happier era in the 
domestic life of the royal house of England which 
was established in the reign of Queen Victoria and 
persists. 


TRAMPING THROUGH MUD. 


“The True Traveller.’ By W. H. Davies. 
Duckworth. 1912. 6s. 

‘7;o? the professional tramp turned amateur author a 
certain indulgence must be allowed. It would, 

for instance, be absurd to cavil at his split infinitives 


London 


when he has been at such obvious pains to polish the 


conversation of the turnpike sailor before it reaches the 
literary connoisseur in the library. Minor lapses in the 
autobiography of Mr. Davies would call for no come 
ment had not his admirers been so extravagant in their 
praise. When a writer's style is compared with that of 
Swift, of Bunyan, and of Borrow, it is but reasonable 
to expect something distinctly above the average of the 
day, and, for this reason, we think that the author of 
‘*The True Traveller’’ should pray to be delivered 
from his friends. We do not, however, propose to call 
in question the manner in which this book has been 
written, but to say at once that it is doubtful whether 
it was worth while to write it. Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said, ‘‘ We ali must somewhat drape 
ourselves when we address our fellows ’’, and this rule 
holds good even for the mendicant on the King’s high- 
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way. The lives of our most respected citizens probably 
contain certain episodes which, though suppressed for 
obvious reasons, might be held by some to be of 
interest. Samuel Pepys was no Puritan, but we know 
that on one or two occasions he was ‘‘ much ashamed ”’ 
when he came to review his conduct, and it was his 
care that the narrative of his life should not be the 
property of his own generation. But Mr. Davies knows 
no reserve, and uses no drapery. It may at least be 
claimed for him that he is no hypocrite, but, whilst we 
do not wish to deny him the comfort of confession, we 
fail to see why he should be allowed the luxury of 
confession in public. If the respected citizens men- 
tioned above took it into their heads to supply the 
world with the intimate details of the way in which they 
had taken their pleasures, their position as representa- 
tive men might earn them a hearing, but it would 
scarcely win them approval. Yet the man who has 
begged his way from house to house rather than submit 
to the drudgery of regular employment can, appar- 
ently, command both audience and applause for the 
recital of all his adventures. This peculiar state of 
affairs is, however, only a part of the present unhealthy 
and unholy craze for knowledge of worlds other than 
our own. The quack religionist and the Oriental sedi- 
tion-monger have alike benefited by this truly Athenian 
tendency to worship at the altar of the unknown, and 
now the tramp is to be encouraged to hold forth from 
the neighbouring pulpit. The fact that the story is a 
sordid one is, of course, all in its favour, for, once 
started on exploration in the underworld, the desire is 
to go further and further down the bottomless pit. Mr. 
Davies, we fancy, knows his public very well. Men- 
dicancy, he lets us know, is quite a fine art, and for its 
successful practice a knowledge of human nature is 
required. Common lodging houses and drinking saloons 
do not suffice for those who must at all costs get outside 
their own environment; the writer to win their 
favour must lead them into the rooms of the courtesans. 
The author of ‘‘ The True Traveller ’’ gives them all that 
they want, and tells them solemnly what he and his 
former associates thought of the rest of the world. To 
us it all seems strangely unimportant, and a mere cater- 
ing for a depraved taste. Many of the incidents in this 
book would have been condemned had they appeared 
in a work of fiction, and we can see no reason why they 
should be incorporated in a book of any kind. If the 
fact that they were actual happenings is to be made 
their excuse, then must we spend our mornings listening 
to the proceedings at Bow Street rather than pass our 
evenings at the performance of Shakespearean tragedy. 
Reports from the police court throw some light upon 
human nature of a kind, but no one has ever claimed 
that they are literature, and it is hard to see why any 
such pretence should be made for these sordid chroni- 
cles. The book itself is insignificant, but it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the public, for all the rigidity of 
its Puritan drapery, has grown over-fond of peeping 
through the shutters of other people’s windows. 


TOILERS OF THE DEEP. 


“Sea Fisheries.” By Marcel A. Hérubel. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A SHORT time ago we were reviewing Mr. Walter 

’ Wood’s book on North Sea fishing, and here is 

its French equivalent. The difference in style and treat- 

ment closely corresponds with the difference between 
the two races. The style in both is quite unconscious, 
but if anyone wanted to prove that style is not a matter 
of words and sentences, but depends upon the whole 
life, mental formation, and national tradition of the 


author, he might read these books side by side. And 


he would not have to read M. Hérubel’s in the French. 
Excellent as the translation is, the book remains 
French from start to finish, and there is hardly a sen- 
tence which an Englishman would have written thus. 
It is not quite so thorough or complete as Mr. 
Wood's volume, but then the scope is much wider. 


Certainly, it does not include all seas, as one might 
suppose from its title, but it treats of all the seas 
within reach of French fishermen, and contains careful 
accounts of English, German, Dutch, and other 
Western European methods. Apart from his general 
account of fisheries, the author may have had the special 
purpose of urging his own countrymen to progress and 
greater vigour. It is certain that France has fallen much 
behind in fishing as an industry. As far as patience 
goes, at all events, we cannot imagine the fresh-water 
fishermen of France ever beaten. Who does not know 
those bent and silent forms beside rivers and ponds, 
the dangling legs, the rods and lines motionless, from 
dawn to eve? But that is ‘‘le sport’’, and here we 
are dealing with industry. In fishing as an industry, 
on the same level with coal-mining or silk-weaving, 
France has still almost everything to learn. Boulogne 
is her largest fishing port, but pass from Boulogne to 
Grimsby, or even to Billingsgate, and you find the 
difference of language is nothing to the difference of 
enterprise. 

In comparing the profits of French and English 
fisheries, M. Hérubel puts this difference in a striking 
form. He shows that a season’s catch in France runs 
to about 191,600 tons, valued at £.4,400,000; and of 
this amount each fisherman is responsible for an 
average of two tons, each ton being worth about 
£22 16s. The profit per man, in rough figures, is £46. 
In England the total average catch is 958,000 tons 
(we believe it is now rather over a million), worth 
£10,120,000; and each English fisherman is respon- 
sible for an average of 9.58 tons, at about £10 11s. 2d. 
a ton, so that the yield per man is roughly £101 a 
year (and doesn’t the English fisherman wish he could 
get it, before the companies, owners, and other capi- 
talists and middlemen step in to take their share !) : 
‘‘In other words, the British fisherman catches nearly 
five times as much as the French fisherman, and, 
although he sells it at less than half the price, he gains 
more than twice as much as the French fisherman. As, 
like all industries and all branches of organised com- 
merce, fishery is one of the forms of the universal 
striving for gold to assure the worker of food and 
drink, we may assert that the economic inferiority of 
the French fisherman arises from the defective organ- 
isation of the French fisheries ”’. 

For one step forward that France takes, M. Hérubel 
estimates England takes fifty, and Germany a hundred. 
The estimate is only partially reassuring. We are still 
far in advance, but are we to be threatened by trawlers 
as well as Dreadnoughts ? 

On the vexed question whether the steam-trawler is 
seriously reducing the quantity of fish in the North 
Sea, this authority is not very decided. Our own four 
trawling fleets send about 700 tons of fish to Billings- 
gate every day, and certainly the otter-trawl is a 
terrible implement of destruction. After mentioning the 
recent French trick of setting electric lamps at the 
opening of the net to attract the fish, M. Hérubel con- 
tinues: ‘‘To sum up, the most important device, the 
universal weapon, which may be adapted to the most 
various ends, is the otter-trawl. Perhaps the secret 
of its efficiency lies in the fact that of all fishing-gear 
its form and mechanism are most like the form and 
physiology of the great fish-eating fish and mammals. 
Is it not like an enormous fish with a gaping gullet? 
The last step of progress is often a return to nature ”’. 

In spite of this, he thinks that, except for flounders 
and flat-fish in general (the trawlers have, in fact, 
almost exterminated the famous soles of the Dogger)— 
except for these, the diminution caused by steam and 
the ‘‘ otter’’ is hardly noticeable, and, at the worst, 
mainly indirect, as disturbing the breeding-grounds. 

We ourselves believe that disturbance to be serious, 
but we quite admit that the very worst that man does 
at present is almost harmless compared with the enor- 
mous destruction continually going on without his aid. 
We must remember that the whole marine population 
in its innumerable hordes is almost entirely cannibal. 
Even the ‘‘ plankton *’ on which the smaller and milder 
fishes chiefly feed is very largely formed of scarcely 
visible or quite invisible living creatures, including 
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myriads of eggs, and even the so-called ‘‘ vegetable “i 
plankton includes forms of life that are rather crustacea 
than plants. We suppose no fish could be a strict 
vegetarian, even if it wished; and the desire appears 
to set all the other way. The voracity of the larger 
fish is monstrous. Having nothing to fear, they 
devote their lives to destruction. With this ‘‘ aristo- 
cracy of plunderers’”? M. Hérubel classes Por- 
poises, belugas, dolphins among the cetaceans, and 
among the fish the sharks and large dog-fish, of which 
the most pernicious are the prickly dog-fish, the blue- 
skins, the white dog-fish, and the squatine or angel- 
fish; and among the molluscs the cuttle-fish. Each 
individual porpoise devours an average of two barrels 
of fish per diem. In the Gulf of S. Lawrence gluttony 
of this kind destroys more than three hundred millions 
of barrels in twenty-four hours ’’. 

In the North Sea alone it is estimated that voracious 
fish and sea-birds devour 3,000,000,000 herrings a year. 
When we consider these methods of ‘‘ Nature ’’, we can 
only ask what is man? 

As a concrete example of this destruction, M. 
Hérubel quotes the exhibit in the Dublin Museum: 
‘We see a fishing-frog (angler-fish) still swollen by 
an enormous cod-fish which it had swallowed; in the 
stomach of the cod are two large herring; in each 
herring several sprats; in each sprat a mixture com- 
posed of minute crustaceans, alge, and plankton of 
various kinds; and from the plankton to the cod the 
forms and tissues of the animals and alge are so well 
preserved that the successive tragedies must have been 
enacted within the space of half an hour ’’. 

In the face of such forces the author thinks it vain 
to talk of repopulating the sea. We are confronted 
with powers beyond human calculation. But for the 
future of fishing as an industry he rather favours the 
construction of vast salt-water fish-ponds. On schemes 
of this kind he has some very interesting suggestions. 
Indeed, the whole book is full of interest for any who 
would learn what experience and science combined are 
accomplishing in a realm so little known as the sea, 
and on what lines this vast and perilous industry now 
advances. 


VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. 


“Views and Vagabonds.” By R. Macaulay. London: 
Murray. 1912. 6s. 

HEN a man of fortune and of aristocratic con- 
nexion decides that the business of a black- 

smith shall be his career, it is open to his friends to 
judge him in one of two ways. They can call him 
either a fool or a prophet, but, whatever their prejudices 
or ideas, they will watch with interest the course taken 
by the sparks flying from his forge. Many may 
defer their decision until some such sign tells them from 
which quarter the wind is blowing, and a few very wise 
persons may hold their peace until the day when the 
fantastic smith lies in need of an epitaph. Judgments 
on such a matter are, however, apt to be hasty, and 
for this reason we are the more grateful to Miss 
Macaulay for having treated it as a point for careful 
consideration. This is not the first novel in which she 
has written of the unequal contest between the idealist 
and organised society, but, though the subject itself 
is as old as the Mosaic writings, we pay willing atten- 
tion to all that she has to say. In ‘‘ Views and Vaga- 
bonds ”’ there is an exquisite mixture of gay with grave, 
for the author is, of course, quite aware that her smith, 
whether he be fool or prophet, is a person of no 
importance whatever. Hard as he may work, there is 
no chance that he will beat the world into shape. 
Doubtless he hoped to heat it with enthusiasm as easily 
as the iron with fire, but he found that it was hard metal 
and always obstinately cold. Certainly he was not a 
practical man, and so we must at times pause to laugh 
at him for the very good reason which Beaumarchais 
set forth in the chronicles of the most delightful vaga- 
bond of all. The whole scheme of the novel demands 
that we shall be given this occasional relief. It is a 
picture of the rich classes endeavouring to raise the 
poor masses, and of the many ways used to this end. 


The fantastic smith thought of the glory of work done 
for its own sake ; others are more ponderous, and some 
again are more artistic. There is always the Con- 
stitution and the development of souls. Men are as- 
various as their methods; there are the enthusiasts and. 
the benevolently disposed, and there are always the 
mere cranks. Unfortunately they are equally useless. 
The masses care neither for Church and State nor for 
the intellectual drama, and their belief in the dignity of 
labour is a minus quantity. To enter the ranks of the 
lower middle classes with a sufficiency of unearned 
increment to keep them in that state to which they hope 
to be called is their one and overmastering desire. 
Those who shout to them from above can but continue 
shouting, and those who go down into their midst will 
only be submerged. Such is the presentation of the 
case, but pessimistic as is the author’s outlook, there 
is light as well as shadow to be found in her conclu- 
sions. Individuals may help one another to happiness 
though classes can do nothing to elevate masses, and. 
there are always some delightful people who can snatch 
joy as it passes, and can share it with the unfortunate, 
without attempting to solve a problem. Miss Macau-- 
lay’s manner is as charming as her matter is interesting, 
though it would be easy to find fault with her tendency 
to burlesque. The rich of the world are not quite so 
silly as her rich, and the poor are not often so dull; 
but though the author’s mirror gives some distorted 
images the likenesses are never lost. The book reminds. 
us of those strange contrivances in which one can see 
oneself reflected as an emaciated giant or as a dwarf six 
feet in breadth. They provoke a feeling of unrest,. 
because it is unpleasant to think that a person with some 
optical disease might see us in this way. Perhaps the 
author thinks that the classes and the masses do not see 
one another aright. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF RELIGIONS. 


“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.” Edited by 
James Hastings. Vol. IV. Confirmation—Drama. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 1911. 28s. net. 

* the interest of the third volume was chiefly in the 
Christian articles, and of its predecessor in the 

Indian, the present instalment is strongest in the domain 

of superstition. | Demons and spirits, death and the 

disposal of the dead, disease and medicine, cursing and 
blessing, divination, cosmogony and cosmology are 

some of the headings, and every one would furnish out a. 

substantial volume. Demons and spirits, for example, 

are treated by no less than twenty writers, every one an. 
expert in his own sphere. The treatment is not always. 
equal. The American aborigines seem to get more than 
their fair share of space ; but this, and the general atten-- 
tion paid to primitive races, may be justified by the diffi- 
culty the reader would have in findingyinformation about 
them elsewhere. The specialists wisely stick each to: 
his own topic; the introductory articles on the great 
subjects, and those which deal with some smaller 
matter as a whole, are apt to skip from continent to 
continent in their collection of instances. This habit of 
promiscuous accumulation, prevalent in England and 
apparently in the United. States, is condemned in 
Germany as unscientific. Especially does it seem false 
in method when superstitions which survived from the 
paganism of many lands are classed together under 
the heading ‘‘ Christian Divination’’. But the material 
is so fully, and doubtless accurately, assembled that one- 
must wish that it had been put into better literary form. 

What Scott’s ‘‘ Demonology and Witchcraft’’ might 

have been, had he had the opportunities of this genera- 

tion may be estimated in some measure by Mr. Andrew 

Lang’s solitary article on ‘‘ Crystal-gazing’’”. His is 

the one contribution that belongs to letters as well as 

to research. 

The classical articles are not of great importance, 
but are quite adequate. A point is missed when 
Wendland’s comparison of the Cynics to the Salvation 
Army is omitted. The Stoics represent a more 
dignified and official teaching. But early philosophy 
has only a_ small place; among later schools 
Descartes, whose mathematics are treated as well 
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as his metaphysics, and the Deists are the most 
important subjects. Both are admirably treated. 
There are a number of psychological articles, such 
as ‘‘ conscience ”’ and ‘‘ contingency’’. That on ‘‘ con- 
sciousness ’’ by Dr. Iverach contains a rash polemic 
against Mr. F. H. Bradley; Dr. Sanday, on whose 
recent excursions into this field the writer animadverts, 
is a less formidable adversary. Professor Taylor of 
St. Andrews is the author of the most abstruse article 
in the volume. Dealing with ‘‘ continuity’, he is on 
the border-line between logic and psychology and 
mathematics, and few of his readers will be able to 
follow him. It is curious that the philosophers hardly 
allude to Bergson, though he is the most prominent of 
their craft to-day. 

Turning to the East, we find good and full articles 
on the ‘‘ Confucian Religion ’’, by the Dutch Professor 
de Groot, and on ‘‘ Confucius ’’ by Mr. W. G. Walshe. 
The former is quite neutral, the latter definitely Chris- 
tian, and very instructive in pointing out the sides of 
Confucianism on which Christianity may prove attrac- 
tive to its followers. There are, as usual, profound 
discussions of Buddhist and Brahmanic theology and 
philosophy, but Mr. W. Crooke has few opportunities 
of displaying his remarkable knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of Hindu castes. But he is allowed to give an 
account of various little-known shrines, such as 
Deogarh, Deoprayag, Dhinodhar. The same attention 
is not paid to other religions, and least of all to the 
Christian, though there is an abundance of sacred places 
where interesting rites and beliefs survive, at least in 
memory. Echternach, with its immemorial Whitsun- 
tide dance, ought to appear in the next volume, and its 
presence or absence will be a test of the adequacy of 
this Encyclopedia. 

Of the articles that more directly concern our own 
religion, that on the Criticism of the Old Testament 
is adequate, save that a writer who is instructing 
English-speaking readers should have given some space 
to the troubles of Colenso and Robertson Smith. 
Archdeacon Allen of Manchester is excellent on the 
Criticism of the New Testament, and is fortunate in 
having so early an opportunity of pointing out the im- 
portance of the newly discovered Odes of Solomon for 
the Johannine problem. Three writers deal with 
““Councils and Synods ’’; all are good in what they 
include, but the omissions are serious. Greek Councils, 

(Continued on page 500.) 
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after the last Ecumenical of 787, are ignored, and also | 


those of the separated Churches of the East. 
anything said of the Protestant synods, such as Dort 
and Westminster. Father Thurston gives, as is 
proper, a purely historical account of the Roman series 
that culminated at the Vatican in 1870, and shows how 
“centralisation has reduced provincial councils in that 
Communion to insignificance. Their proceedings have 
to be submitted to Rome for approval, and it has not 
been thought worth while to hold a provincial synod in 
England since 1873. Mr. E. G. Gardner writes an 
excellent, though rather cold, account of Dante, and 
Dr. Workman is admirable on the Crusades, though 
he is too brief in his discussion of their permanent effect 
on European life and thought. We should have liked 
to hear something also of the fate of the Christian 
settlers in Palestine. Those who were not noble were 
called ‘‘ Pullani’’, and the numerous families named 
Pullen or Pullan in England are probably descendants 
of emigrants who managed to escape. Dr. Cobb does 
not do justice to Convocation. He tells us that after 
the Revolution its history was made up of bitter con- 
flicts between the two Houses. He does not tell us 
what the quarrel was about, or formulate the historical 
question which was the occasion, but not the cause, 
of conflict. Though our sympathies would have been 
with the Lower House, the Upper had the stronger con- 
stitutional case. Dr. Cobb does not seem to have read 
Maitland’s famous essay, for he states, without qualifi- 
cation, that Convocation lost its independence under 
Henry VIII. The weakest article in the volume is that 
on Divine Right. The writer commences only with 
the seventeenth century, and practically confines himself 
to England. Yet the latest date at which he ought to 
have begun was the early Roman Empire, and _ the 
central point of the debate was the great medieval con- 
troversy between Pope and Emperor, each claiming 
that his authority was granted immediately by God. 
In that debate a large share was taken by the English- 
man Ockham. The present article is very insular, and 
might have been written by a disciple of Macaulay. Of 
particular religious bodies the Coptic Church is well 
treated, but the reforming party within it, which is 
gaining importance, is unkindly passed in silence. 
There is a very instructive article on Congregational- 
ism, giving statistics which show how local it is. Of 
less than 1,400,000 full members almost 1,200,000 are 
in England and Wales or the United States. The 
numbers in the British colonies are insignificant, and 
most of the remainder are converts in the mission field. 
Outside the English-speaking world Congregationalism 
is unknown among Europeans. 

Of the more general articles, those which deal with 
‘*Crimes and Punishments ”’ in different lands are the 
most important. They are sixteen in number. Under 
the ugly title of ‘‘ Criminology ’’ Dr. Quinton, lately 
governor of Holloway Prison, deals with actual prac- 
tice, chiefly in England. He writes calmly and wisely, 
without optimism or sentimentalism, and has strong 
words of condemnation for Tolstoi, whose dreams, he 
says, are ‘‘ quite unfit for a practical world’’. The 
articles on subjects of political economy and evolution 
suffer from brevity, but otherwise are admirable. There 
are singularly few errors of the press; on p. 531 
** Valerian ’’’ appears for ‘‘ Valentinian’’. Since the 
large majority of the writers are not English, the editor 
might allow himself more liberty in the correction of 
style. There are a number of unpleasant American- 
isms, and some of the Scots fall into the mistake of 
imitating them. As a final criticism of a really valuable 
work, might not the German example be followed, and 
every column, not every page, receive a number of its 
own? 


STATISTICS OF AFRICAN CLIMATES. 


“The Climate of the Continent of Africa.” By 
Alexander Knox. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1911. 21s. net. 

HIS is one of those books which fill one with 


admiration for the genius of hard work which 
impels compilers to undertake vast and ungrate- 
ful, 


tasks. Mr. Knox is known as an ardent 


Nor is | 


student of Africa and things African, and he recog- 
nised—as what student of Africa has not?—the need 
for more definite knowledge regarding the climates of 
that continent. The subject is one which several 
meteorologists have looked at, and a few have worked 
in part, but we venture to say that no meteo- 
rologist would have had the courage to undertake the 
task with which Mr. Knox has grappled single-handed. 
He has ransacked all the publications dealing with 
Africa, searched the archives of all accessible Colonial 
Offices at home and abroad, and he has now brought 
together 550 pages of figures and definite statements 
** all compact ’’. Mr. Knox has been courageous, in- 
genious, and laboriously accurate in seeking out, 
fitting together, and transcribing meteorological data 
of all sorts and all ages taken in the most heart-break- 
ing places by people of every degree of scientific enthu- 
siasm and indifference, and were the data worth collect- 
ing his work would be a starting-point for research as 
well as a monument of perseverance. We cannot 
resolve the doubt we hint at as to the trustworthiness 
of the data. We have on occasion dipped into African 
meteorological records and shrunk back from the mass 
of irreconcilable figures we encountered ; and if the data 
handled by Mr. Knox are as heterogeneous as those 
we have met with on the borders of the expanding 
Colonial empires we doubt if they were worth the labour 
and skill he has devoted to them. We cannot test the 
myriads of tables; but the public may take heart from 
the fact that the Director of the Meteorological Office 
‘** read the MS. of the work and pronounced upon it ’’, 
and as he is thanked first in the preface he must have 
said that it was good. The Royal Meteorological 
Society assisted the compilation with a grant, and so 
did the Royal Geographical Society, and these institu- 
tions would not act without expert advice, so that we 
may accept the data on their authority. 

The student will find much of interest in the rainfall 
maps, which are beautifully drawn and _ reproduced, 
showing the mean monthly rainfall (not the mean 
annual rainfall, as stated in the table of contents) for 
each of the twelve months, and a map of the mean 
annual rainfall of Africa as a summary. Maps of tem- 
perature or winds are not given; but there is a great 
deal of most useful information on the vegetation and 
vegetable productions of the various climatic regions, 
arranged under the names of the various colonies and 
territories. Nowhere else can an intending visitor to 
tropical Africa find such wealth of information concern- 
ing the sort of climate he is likely to encounter. 
Missionaries, officials, and traders alike will have cause 
to thank Mr. Knox for his self-denying labour. 
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cannot do things at the prevailing speed 
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HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


if you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire YOU will read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 


I. ForEeworp. 

Il. IRELAND BEFORE THE UNION. 

FRoM THE UNION TO THE Home RULE BILLs. 
Tue UNIONIST RECONSTRUCTION, 

V. UNIONISM AND TARIFF REFORM. 


VI. UNIONISM AND THE IRISH SEA. 
VII. FurtTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF UNIONIST 
Po.icy. 
VIII. IreLAND A NATION. 
IX. THe ARGUMENT. 


X. THe FEepERAL ARGUMENTS. 


XI. THe MEANER ARGUMENTS. 

XII. Funance (1). 

XIII. Finance (2). 

XIV. Economic AND SociAL CONSEQUENCES OF 

SEPARATISM. 

XV. IRELAND UNDER THE NATIONALISTS. 

XVI. Tue Position oF ULSTER. 
XVII. ConcLusion. 
NOW READY. 3d. Net. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of “The 
Case Against Home Rule”:—]J 


‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


The Standard says :— 


‘“‘The facts are presented in a way that facilitates 
reference, and altogether the publication makes an 
excellent armoury for those who are in need of 


weapons with which to fight on behalf of national 
unity.” 


The World says :— 


‘‘An invaluable battery of arguments. ... Puts 
the case for the union with cogency and clearness.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 4}d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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K.C.B.). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 


The Governess (Mrs. Alfred Hunt and Violet Hunt). Chatto 
and Windus. 
a ty in Love and Young Sam and Sabina (Walter Raymond). 
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e Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary Thing (Harold Begbie). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Elizabeth in Retreat (Margaret Westrup). Lane. 6s. 
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A Son of Perdition (Fergus Hume). Rider. 6. 
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net. 
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Trevelyan). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Scrence. 
Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism (C. Chree). Macmillan. 65s. 
et. 
7 (Continued on page 504.) 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 440. APRIL, 1912. 8vo. Price 6s. 


I. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Il. THE HOUSE OF HEROD IN HISTORY AND ART, 
Ill. THE COURT OF STAR CHAMBER, 
IV. THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. 
Vi. LAUGHTER. 
. THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD. 
CANADA DURING THE LAURIER REGIME. 
X. GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND LIMITED WAR. 
HOME RULE OR A UNITED KINGDOM. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Parernoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Ready on Monday. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY GORE, M.P- 


(Denbigh Boroughs.) 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Mr. Ormsby Gore in this book provides all the material 
necessary to the defence of the Church in Wales; it is an 
answer to the attacks on the Church which have been made 
in anticipation of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


COLOSSAL 


PETITION to H.M. THE KING 


som Against the Passage of the @-+- = 


HOME RULE BILL 


Thousands of Canvassers at work 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


ARE YOU HELPING ? 


Forms of Petitions, and all Information, free on 
Application to the Office of. 


66 
THE WORLD,”’ 
1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MAGAZINE 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS 
OF THE MAY NUMBER: 


THE LIFE-LINE OF THE 
MOUNTAINEER. 


By D. McLEISH, 


The uses of the t2y¢ in ‘climbing, with descriptions and 


special photograp':; { e most important knots. 


AUSTRALIA'S 
NEW CRICKETERS. 
By J. S. HUTCHEON (late Captain of Queensland). 
Who they are and what they have done. 
THE SHEEP DOG IN THE 
ARENA 


By W. CARTER PLATTS. 


An account of the Shepherd’s helper at his work in the 


Sheepdog Trials. 


CARAVANNING AND CAMPING. 


By Captain HARVEY JARVIS. 


The first of a series of articles dealing with the camp and 
caravan, by a writer with long and unique experience of 


these matters. 


THE FILLIES OF 1912 
By CHARLES O’HARA. 

ON RACKETS 

AND OTHER THINGS. 


By A. F. WILDING (the champion 1910-11). 
But principally on Rackets, their care and welfare. 


“THE MAY-FLY UP” 


By IBIS TAG. 


THE ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL 
AT THE ZOO 


By MORELL MACKENZIE. 


A very exhaustive accoun of a little known but vastly 
important side of Zoo life. With many photographs 


specially taken by our photographer. 


MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. 


By W. M. BALSHAW. 

With many extremely interesting photographs: 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SEASON. 


By C. B. FRY. 
Cricket, of course. 


ANGLING GOSSIP. 


By EDGAR S. SHRUBSOLE. 


MOTOR-CYCLING AND CYCLING. 


GOLF. KENNEL. GUN-ROOM NOTES. 


CLOTHES AND THE MAN, etc., etc. 


READY Ist MAY. 


FRY’S 


| 


| 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 22, at 1ro’clock precisely, VALUABLE 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS an ISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the Propert 
of a well-known COLLECTOR, including Royal Letters, Letters of Literary an 
Artistic Celebrities of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Naval and 
Military Letters and Papers, including a large and important Collection relating to 
the Duke of Wellington, and Letters of Clive, Nelson, &c. ; an important Letter of 
Washington ; a large number of Water-colour Drawings, by Paul Braddon, of the 
Homes and Haunts of Great Writers; and a Fine Copy of Forster’s Life of 
Dickens, extended to Six Volumes by extra illustrations, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 24, at 1 o'clock precisely, fine ERN 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS (in the Portfolio, together with a few framed), 
the Property of a PRIVATE COLLECTOR, comprising Characteristic Specimens 
of the Work of the Modern French School ; also many fine oe by Anders 
Zorn, F. Bracquemond, M. Bauer, J. B. Jonkind, Maxime Janne ; also 
Etchings in Early States, by leading Etchers of the Modern English School, 
including Sir Frank Short, R.A., W. Strang, R.A., Sir H. Herkomer, R.A., and 
Sir. F. Seymour Haden. 


May be v:ewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, THE PROPERTY OF C. J. TOOVEY, ESQ 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, the Property of C. J. TOOVEY, Esq., comprising Holograph 
Letters of Thomas Boleyn, Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, James I., Henry Prince 
of Wales, the Earl of Strafford, Oliver Cromwell, Charles I1I., James II., 
Marlborough, Nelson, Wellington, and other Monarchs, Statesmen, Royal 
Favourites &c. ; fine Letters of Celebrated Authors, including John Dryden, 
William Blake, Robert Burns, Lord —— &c.; Documents and Letters signed 
by Edward IV., Richard II1., Henry VII., Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, Mary 
Tudor, Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth's Privy Council, &c. ; Autograph 
Manuscript of ‘‘ My Nannie’s Awa’,” by Robert Burns ; one of Roger Payne's Bills 
for Bookbinding, &c. 


May be viewed two da ior. Catalogues may be had. 
IMlustrated Copies, wien Repreductions, price 2s. each. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS (framed and in the — many in Sti pple, 
Mezzotint, and Line, comprising the Property of a PRIVATE OLLECTC R, 
including Engravings after Sir J. oo G. Morland, Sir T. Lawrence, &c., by 
well-known engravers ; and a Fine Set of Four Aquatints in Colours, the Action 
between the English and French Squadrons off Madagascar, May 20, 1811; also 
other Properties, comprising Engravings of the English Schocl, many in colours ; 
Early Mezzotint Proofs by David Lucas, after Constable ; Portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, Mary Queen of Scots, and others; Sporting 
§ Series of Six Coloured Aquatints by Fores, representing 


Subjects, including a Fine 
Shooting Scenes, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
"30 King Street, Coveat Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
ScHoot Books. 

Physical Geography for South African Schools (Alex. L. 
Du Toit), 4s. 6d. net ; Cambridge Geographical Text Books, 
Intermediate (A. J. Dicks), 3s. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America (Edited by F. G. 
Selby). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Character and Religion (Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton). 
Robert Scott. 5s. net. 

The True Greatness of Paul the Apostle (L. 8. Alban Wells). 
Edinburgh : Parr. 1s. net. 

Coptic Biblical Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (Edited by 
E, A. Wallis Budge). British Museum. 15s. 


TRAVEL. 

Munster ; Connaught (Pictured by Alexander Williams, described 
by Stephen Gwynn); York (Pictured by Ernest Haslehurst, 
described by George Benson) ; Chester (Pictured by Ernest 
Haslehurst, described by Charles Edwardes). Blackie. 2s. 
net each. 

Rambles in Norway (Harold Simpson). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Fragments (Collected by Beatrice Allhusen and Iris Fox Reeve). 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Imaginary Sonnets (Alice Law) ; Chambers of Imagery (Gordon 
Bottomley), 1s. net each; Songs of the Open Air (George A. 
Greene), 3s. 6d. net. Elkin Mathews. 

Philistia and a Soul (Alfred Ernest Knight). Macmillan. 6s. 


net. 
In Mantle Blue (F. Gwynne Evans). Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

A Tale of Old Crete and other Poems (Jeanie Marion Wagstaff). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Drake in California (Herman Scheffauer), 2s. 6d. net; The Morn- 
ing’s Cup and other Poems (Charles Herbert Frogley), 1s. 
net. Fifield. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allegory of Othello, An (Charles Creighton). Humphreys. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dostoroievski (G. A. Mounsey). Moring. 1s. 6d. net. 

Essentials of Socialism, The (Ira B. Cross). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Individualism and the Land Question : A Discussion (Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, Bart., J. H. Levy, and others). Personal Rights 
Association. 1s. net. 

Irish Home Rule (8. G. Hobson). Swift. 3s. 6d, net. 

Laws of Supply and Demand, The (George Binney Dibblee). 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mexican Year-Book, The. McCorquedale. 21s. 

Military Danger of Home Rule for Ireland, The (Major-General 
Sir Thomas Fraser). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Modern Business Practice, Vol. II. (Edited by Frank Walter 
Raffety). Gresham Publishing Company. 7s. 6d. net. 
Romance of Wills and Testaments, The (Edgar Vine Hall). 

Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Somerset Sketch-Book, A (H. Hay Wilson). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Testing, Fault Localisation, and General Hints for Wiremen 
(J. Wright). Constable. 1s. net. 

Reviews AND MaGazines FoR Aprit.—The Quarterly Review, 
6s. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr. ; The Eugenics Review, 1s. 
net; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net; L’Action Nationale; 
The Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The English Historical Review, 
5s.; The Economic Review, 3s.; Mercure de France, 
50c. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maylair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, London. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THs BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 


SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, Lawn Tannis. 


Published the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, EC. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxart, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deutercnomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. lV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Iisaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. ‘Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

ren 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Meghow, i * 
AusTEN LeicH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and ents of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLarD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 

8t. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
A the Sir Lestiz and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 
ir’ ition. n2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Apis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WricuT. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


WriGcurT. 


Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 


®2° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Jcurnals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 


d. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 38 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy/ 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freper ARRISON. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols, 

Essays. 
Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Cupeeetanes eon Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscox. 
Edited by his Niece, Eirzasern M. Roscor. 


Impressions and 
Forest Lovers.” Third 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s eon Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 

Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Es:ays. 

Discourses: Biological and Geologi 

Evolution and Ethics, and other — 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Mode fern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
hical Institution of Edinburgh, with Pa on “ The -of 

Greece and “B By Sir Rectan C. Juss, 
LL.D. Second tion, 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sir Sipney Corvin. 
Epic and Romanoe. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols, 

The Gooey s of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuaries and Marv Lams. 

The —— of Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 VO 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroort, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
On re 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke, : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 


Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
he Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


on a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Reoords of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


THackeray RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion aA England. Two Courses of Lectures. 


igion. 
Series 


Ecce 
Seivaeateiae to Political Science. Two of Lectures, 


Shakespeare. By Water 
The Works of With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 


ortrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davis. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
Edited by HaALLam, Lorp Tennyson. 9g vols. (Sold separately), 
net eac 
vo. I. Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Enoch Arden: in Memoriam. 


Vol. V. ‘laylis of the King. 

Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. IX. Becket and other Piays. 


Essays in the H of 


The Wo Works of Wordsworth. Edited Professor 
> ay es In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
Poetical Works. 3 vols 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. vols. 


MACMILLAN: & CO., LTD, LONDON . 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir, Edited by Saran Smeruam and | 
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500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, allotted at par to Furness, Withy & Co., 
500,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, reserved for future issue ... ooo ‘ me 
£500,000 43 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures now offered for sale ... “oo _ ove 


STEPHEN WILSON FURNESS, M.P. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM LEWIS. 
SOLICITORS : | 
Messrs. WILLIAM A. CRUMP & SON, 
17 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


£500,000 4:« First Mortgage Debentures “yrce'sr'ssic, 


Issued in denominations of £100, £50, and £10each. The Debentures may be registered. 


GUARANTEED AS TO PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LIMITED. 


i i - tioned unconditional guarantee. The Debentures will be secured by specific registered 
fleet of steamers in favour of the British Maritime Trust, Limited, the 
Debenture holders, and under a Trust Deed in favour of the same Trustees by a floating charge on all other assets of the Company. 

The Debentures are due for repayment at par in 1937, but may be redeemed at the option of the Company, on or after 
December 31st, 1917, either by purchase or drawings at par by means of a Sinking Fund. The Trust Deed provides that the Company shall 
pay to the Trustees the sum of £25,000 on December 3i1st, 1917, and a similar amount on the same day in each succeeding year for the 
we The Sacmeaeale Debentures is payable half-yearly on April 1st and October Ist in each year at the registered offices of the 
Company. The first full half-year’s interest will be paid on October Ist, 1912. 


THE INVESTMENT REGISTRY, Ltd., of 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W., 


I have agreed to act as Chairman of the British and Argentine 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and the other Directors have been 


Statutory First Mortgages 


] urchased the entire issue, is pared 
for the Ebove-mentioned Debentures (whieh should be 7% their 


ot the prise of per cent., payable nominated by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 


On Application... 
One month after acceptance ... 


It has been stipulated that the Shareholders of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., and its allied Companies, shall have a preferential 
right to purchase these Debentures. This right must be exercised 


Navigation Co., Ltd., describes the Debentures now offered for | 1911 


From results so far ascertainable it is estimated that the Com- 


for the year ending April 30th, 1912, will exceed 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., have formed the British and 
Argentine Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., to engage in the transport 
of Chilled and Frozen Meat and general cargo between South 
America and European ports. 
Navigation Co., Ltd., has acquired nearly the whole of the Share 
Capital of a line of steamers also trading between South America 
and the United Kingdom, six other Cargo and Refrigerating 
steamers, and valuable contracts for the conveyance of Chilled 
The six Steamers have an aggregate carrying 
capacity of 53,500 tons, three being new twin-screw Steamers 
fitted for the conveyance of Chilled and Frozen Meat, with a 
refrigerating space of about 398,000 cubic feet each, and 
capable of steaming 15 knots. A weekly service from the River 
Plate to Liverpool has been arranged in conjunction with Lonpon, April 18th, 1912. 
Steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Ltd. The Capital ae i nes 
of the Company thus formed is £500,000 in Ordinary Shares and 
£500,000 in Preference Shares, and all the Ordinary Shares have 
been taken by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., at par. 

The Preference Shares are reserved for future issue, as the 
expansion of the business may require, and the remainder of 
the capital will be provided by the sale of £500,000 Debentures. 


and Frozen Meat. 


Co., Ltd., Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., unconditionally guarantee 
the Capital and Income of the above-mentioned Debentures, 
which will be further secured by specific Registered Statutory 
First Mortgages on the six steamers above mentioned, and a float- 
ing charge on all its other assets, all of which have been acquired | May 25th, 1912. 
by the British and Argentine Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., at the 
price of £875,000. 

A carefully prepared estimate of the probable profits of the 
British and Argentine Steam Navigation Co.,Ltd., has convinced | 
me that the annual net profit of that Company is likely to exceed 
the sum of £85,000. The amount necessary to pay the annual 
interest on the £500,000 Debentures is £23,750 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
DEBENTURE AND SHARE CAPITAL. 


DIRECTORS: 


The Right Hon. LORD FURNESS (Chairman). | ROBERT EMBLETON BURNETT. 


JOHN ESPLEN. 


to receive offers 


For each For each For each 
£100 £10 
Debenture. Debenture. Debenture. 

. £1000 £5 00 
88 10 O 4460 817 


£9810 0 £49 56 O £917 0 
= 


following profits :— 


on or before the 19th day of April, 1912, by application to the p= 
Investment Registry, Limited, 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 1908 

The following statement made by the Right Hon. Lord 19098 ye 
Furness; the Chairman of the British and Argentine Steam 1910 


3, 1912. 


The British and Argentine Steam 


Ltd., and its nominees 


WALTER CURRY WARWICK. 


AUDITORS: 
| Messrs. W. B. PEAT & Co., 
11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 


to Bearer, at the 


The Debentures now offered for sale are guaranteed by Furness, Withy & Company, Limitea, the founaers of the British & Argentin 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited, and sole owners of its Ordinary Shares. 
no Debentures, and Reserve Funds of £750,000. Its profits are shown below, 


British Argentine Steam Navigation Ltd. 


The Guaranteeing Company has a paid-up capital of £3,500,000 


Yours faithfully, 


FURNESS. 


To the Secretary, INVESTMENT Recistry, LIMITED, 
2, WATERLOO Ptiace, S.W. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., was registered in 1891. 
a paid-up capital of £3,500,000, and possesses assets valued at 
£5,477,042. It has no Debenture or other liability (other than 
ordinary Trading liabilities) outstanding, and according to ite 
published Accounts has during the last six years earned the 


+» £311,336. 


332,450, 
341,210. 
378,716. 
343,620. 
nie 451,934. 


The original of Lord Furness’ statement, a copy of the Trust 
Deed securing the Debentures, and a print of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the British and Argentine Steam 
Navigation Company, Limited, may be seen at the Offices of 
Messrs. William A. Crump & Son, Solicitors, 17 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., during the usual hours of businese. 

The list will close at or before 4 o’clock on April 25th, 1912. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Investment Registry, Limited, 2 Waterloo Place, 
London, 8.W., Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 72 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C., and branches, and Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
Furness House, Billiter Street, London, E.C., West Hartlepool, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Cardiff. 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) 


Address (in full) 


The British and Argentine Steam Navigation, Co., Ltd. 
Sale of £500,000 439% First Mortgage Debentures Offered at 
the price of 984%. 

To the INVESTMENT REGISTRY, LTD., 2 Waterloo Place, London,S.W. 

Gentlemen—Having paid to you or your Bankers the sum of 


As the founders of the British and Argentine Steam Navigation | £..sssceeeeees being a deposit of 10 per cent. on &.........0 teevees 
nominal value of Debentures, I/we hereby request that you will 
sell me/us that amount of Debentures, and I/we hereby agree to 
accept the same, or any smaller amount that may be sold to me/us, 
and to pay to you the final Instalment due in respect thereof on 


It has 


Cheques should be made payable to Investment Registry or Bearer, and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank.” 


; Sale of 
as follows :— 
Srr,— 
] 
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KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS. AN IMPROVEMENT SHOWN. 


Tue thirty-second annual general meeting of shareho'ders of the Kimberley 
Watterworks, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Mr. James Jackson (the 
Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: “ During the past year the conditions that mainly 
affect the welfare of our Company have been favourable. First and 
foremost, the diamond market has been good, and the De Beers Company, 
on whose well-being Kimberley and everything to do with it so largely 
depend, has prospered. Secondly, the rainfall at slightly under 14 inches 
was more than 3 inches below the average, an element that always 
influences the consumption beneficially. Finally, there was a spell of dry 
weather towards the end of the year, when the De Beers water supply 
ran short, and the mines had to come to us for increased quantities. 
The combined result of these influences is that we have had a better 
year than for four years, and but for providing £4,544 out of revenue 
for relaying two miles of the rising main, our net profit would have 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


A JUBILEE YEAR’S RECORD. 


Tue forty-first annual ordinary general mecting of the chareholders of 
the London and Brazilian Baok, Limited, was held on Tuesday, under 
the presidency of the Chairman (Mr. John Beaton). 

The Chairman said: ‘‘ The London and Brazilian Bank was launched in 
the spring of 1862, and a few months leter the branch at Rio de Janeiro 
was opened for business, being tke first foreign bank to be established 
in Brazil. During the next two years the Anglo-Portuguece Bank was 
em over, three more branches were opened in Brazil, and also two in 

ortugal. Then, in September 1864, @ monetary crisis and wild panto 
suddenly occurred at Rio on the failure of a well-known privéte bankin 
establishment having deposits to a very la amount belonging to al 
classes of the community. A run mnmediately commenced on the 
private banks, with the result that ceveral of them had to close their 
doors. This memorable crisis and panic, which lasted for some days, 
caused no little disquietude outside the capital, and was the origin of 
certain locks-up at our Rio branch, which eventually made it desirable 
to reorganise the bank. This was carried out im 1871, and since then the 
busi of the bank has always been progressive. Three times it became 


been £3,800 more than in 1910. Unlike the old times, the ption 
of the towns now forms far the most important part of our business, 
and if we could only secure custom from the mines on anything like the 
scale prevalent some twenty years ago, our dividends might assume very 
different and much more pleasing proportions. As it is, under normal 
cireumstances the De Beers Company takes no water from us, except for 
drinking purposes. Efforts have from time to time been made to induce 
the De Beers Company to become larger customers for our water; but 
as long as they have such reserves of their own to draw on at compara 
tively cheap cost of pumping, our price stands in the way of any contract. 
—_— the course of last year arrangements were made to supply them 
with large quantities of water at a special rate. In a way the scheme 
is rather one-sided, for they only take our water when their own eupplies 


fail. During the current year our old customers, the Kamfersdam Com- 


pany, are resuming operations on a large scale, by which we may hope 
to benefit materially. It must not be forgotten that this is the thirty- 
third year of the Company’s existence, and that our Rising main has 
been in the ground all these years. There is no reason to suppose that 
there are not some years of life in it yet, but a wrought-iron pipe ;& inch 
thick leaves much less margin for corrosion tham a thick cast-iron one. 
Moreover, the pressures at the lower end of the main are heavy enough 
to constitute a severe test for an old pipe; so that we must be prepared 
any day to face the necessity of relaying the main, or at any rate to 
deal with part of it. Naturally, this renewal will be postponed as long 
as possible, especially as long as the exercise of the option to purchase 
by the Municipality of Kimberley looks like becoming practical politics. 
The first three months’ consumption of the current year shows an increase 
of 13,000.000 gallons over the corresponding period of 1910, and everything 
looks well, so that the future may be regarded with the quiet confidence 
begotten of sound and~healthy conditions. I now beg to move the adoption 
of the report and accounts.” ? 

Mr. William Mendel seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 


GRAND TRUNK MEETING. 


Tue Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada was held on Thursday, Mr. A. W. Smithers, Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. ’ 7 

Before proceeding to the ordinary business the Chairman said that they 
met under the shadow of a great calamity. They did not know definitely 
whether or not the President of the Company, Mr. Hays, had been lost 
in the “ Titanic,” but in any case the calamity was so appalling that 
he was sure the shareholders would wish him to transmit to the White 
Star Line, the survivors and the relations of those who had gone down 
with the ship, an expression of deep sympathy. In moving the adoption 
of the report, the Chairman said that in the first half of the year 1911 
they were only able to maintain their position as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1910. In the second half of the year, however 
—the period covered by the report—notwithstanding a big increase in 
expenses beyond the control of the management, they were able to show 
an improvement of 1 per cent. on the Third Preference stock, making 
14 per cent. for the whole of 1911. A few years ago, on the same 
earnings in gross, the net result would have been much better, and that 
it was not better was explained by the following figures: The increase in 
gross earnings for the year was £800,000, of which £400,000 went in 
increased pay-rolls, £330,000 in increased cost of fuel, general supplies 
and increased fixed charges, the remaining £70,000 paying the increased 
dividend of 1 per cent. on the Third Preference stock, or, to put it in 
another way, of the £800,000 increase in gross earnings nearly eleven- 
twelfths were spent in Canada and in increased fixed charges, and one- 
twelfth came home here for the shareholders. Referring to the progress 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the Chairman observed that he 
hoped that practically all the branch lines would be able to accommodate 
the settlers in new territories by taking them supplies and moving the 
harvest during the current year. Alluding to the question of labour, 
cpesking in October, 1910, he had said that the monthly wages were 

en as follows: Passenger conductors, £20 to £28; freight conductors, 
£18 to £23; baggage men, £12 to £17; passenger brakemen, £11 to £17; 
freight brakemen, £12 to £17; engineers, £21 to £32. Since then, on 
January 1 last, the wages had been increased by 14.5 per cent. for 
train men and 8.93 per cent. for readmen. As compared with 1897, there 
were average increases of from 49 to 69 per cent., while conditions as to 
time and amount of work had been considerably improved. The increase 
of 1910 represented £95,000 per annum, and that of 1912 £80,000 per annum, 
or together £175,000 a year, equal to 2} per cent., on the Third Preference 
stock. He thought that if they had a good harvest on the land which 
this year would be under cultivation in the North West, the results 
would astonish the world. The area now under cultivation was so great, 
and the area so wide, that he thought they might venture the opinion 
that the risk of a general failure in any season was reduced to a 
minimum. The foundation of Canada’s prosperity still held firm, the 
continued demand for wheat resalting in its good price. The other 
favourable features were the prospect of another record immigration from 
Europe and America into Canada, and the consequent breaking up of new 
land and the continued flow of capital from Great Britain and America 
into Canada. This last was perhaps the most immediate and important 
factor in the prospects of Canada, for, whatever her latent wealth might 
be, it could not be properly developed and brought to market without 
a free flow of capital from the Mother Country. He hoped and believed 
that labour Would realise how necessary it was to put no obstacle in the 
way of capital obtaining a fair return on its investment. Returning 
for @ moment to their sad loss and- sorrow, he would say that Mr. Hays 
had—if he had, unhappily, gone—left the company with talented and able 
lieutenants, and at this early period he could assure them that nothing 
would be left undone by the board and those lieutenants to carry on to a 
successful issue their great work. He moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the payment of dividends as recommended. 

The motion was unanimously adopted without discussion. 


necessary to increase the capital to meet the requirements of an ever- 
increasing busines:. The present capital, as you know, is £2,000,0C0 
nominal, with £1,000,000 paid up. There is a reserve fund of £1,000,000, 
and a substantial balance was carried forward of, say, £270,000. The 
bank has eighteen foreign branches, and is established in six other 
countries besides our own; and, to bring its history to date, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a very happy coincidence, and, I trust, a 
augury, that your board should be able to announce to you on this 

fiftieth anniversary @ record profit of £308,000 on the year’s working.”’ 

Having described the s of Brazil, the Chairman continued: — 
“Referring to the balance-s . I have no hesitation in saving that it 
is a very desirable and saticfactory one to put before you on this occasion. 
It is w clean balance-sheet, there are no lock-ups, and anything at all 
doubtful has been fully provided for; indeed, I may say, over-provided for, 
because we have a fu the outcome of former over-provisions—to fall 
back on if necessary. To this fund, as I have informed you on previous 
occasions, we make some addition in good years. On the liabilities side, 
the staff pension and benevolent fund shows an increase of £30,000, being 
the amount voted to it last year. The deposits and current accounts 
show an increase of 20 per cent. and the bills for collection 224 per cent. 
The bills payable are somewhat less. On the assets side the cash and 
bills receivable are also somewhat less, but the bills discounted and loans 
are 324 per cent. more. The increase in premises is £66,000, but I wish 
to add that the current price or value of our premises is very much more 
than the figure at which it stands in our books—namely, £205,000. In 
the profit aad loss account the gross profits are 11 per cent. more, and 
on the other side charges are £23,000 more. Of course, they will go on 
increasing as we have a larger staff, but in the present increase there is 
a sum of £6,500, which is exceptional, and I am sure that it will meet 
with your sympathy anal approval. The ret profit amounts to £308,220, 
being £35,535 more than last year. Adding thereto the balance of 
£269,758 brought forward from last year, there is an available balance of 
£577,978. An interim dividend of 12s. per ehare, amounting to £60,000, 
was paid in October fast, end we now recommend a further payment of 
12s. per share, being a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum. 
We also recommend the payment of a bonus of 10s. per share, thus making 
a total distribution of 17 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, on 
the paid-up capital of the bamk. These payments will absorb £170 000, 
leaving a balance of £407,978, which we recommend should be appropriated 
as follows: £50,000 to the payment of @ jubilee bonus to the shareholders 
of 10%. per share, free of income-tax; £18,000 as a special bonus to the 
staff of 124 per cent. on their salaries; £20,000 to the staff pension and 
benevolent fund ; £50,000 to be transferred to the reserve fund, making the 
amount thereof £1,060,000; and £269,978 to the credit of profit and loss 
new account. Now, as regards these recommendations, I wish to express 
the pleasure and gratification of your directors at being able to pay this 
special bonus to the proprietary as a memento of the jubilee year of the 
bank. and I have no doubt that you will heartily approve of that, as 
also of the special bonus to the s Then the transfer of £50,600 to the 
reserve fund will, no doubt, be considered satisfactory, having regard to 
the increase of the capital of the bank, to which I will now ask your 
attention. The last time that such an addition was made to the capital 
was in the year 1907, when the total of our balance-shcet was only. 
£13,500,000. against the £20,440,000 now. Since then we have orened three 
new branches, and our business has, as you are aware, develo very 
considerably, and we cons‘der that additional capital is most desirable. 
We have, therefore, no hesitation in recommending to you that the capital 
of the bank be increased to £2 500,000 hy the issue of 25,000 shares of £20 
each, on which £10 per share will be called up, maKing the paid-up capital 
of the bank £1,750,000. The p of the premium of £10 per share— 
say £250,000—will be carried to the reserve fund, which will then amount 
to £1,300,000. I will now. gentlemen, move the first resolution: ‘ That the 
report and accounts of the directors, now read, be received and adopted, 
and that, in accordance with the recommendation of the directors, a divi- 
dend of 128. per share, free of income-tax. making, with the interim divi- 
dend of 128. per share paid in October last, a dividend for the year at 
the ratte of 12 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, on the id-u 
capital of the bank, be declared, and also that, in accordance with suc 
recommendation, a bonus of 1s. per share. or 5 per cent., free of income- 
tax, on the paid-up capital, and a jubilee bonus of 10s. per share, or 5 per 
cent.. free of income-tax, on the paid-up ca’pital be declared, such dividend 
and bonuses to be payab'e on and after Friday. the 19th inst.’”’ 

Sir Charles Day Rose, Bart., M.P., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. D. M. Fox, £10,000 was voted to the Chairman in 
recognition of his services, and the resolution increasing the capital of the 
Bank to £2,500,000 was then carried unanimously. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
PROGRESS IN TRAVANCORE. 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF 
RUBBER. 


STRAITS 


SOIL DEFICIENCIES AND THE IMPORTANCE 


OF ANALYSES. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
BIKAM, GLENSHIELS, GULA-KALUMPONG AND 
NORDANAL MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


A NOTABLE BOOK. JUST PUBLISHED 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA 


By Major J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, F. R.G.S., C. M.Z.S., 
Warden of the Transvaal Government Game Reserves. 

Foreword by Hon. Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. Royal 8vo. 18s, net. 
Modern hunters have also to be trained naturalists and observers of the greatest acuteness. That Major 
STEVENSON-HAMILTON combines these qualities is amply testified to by Ex-President RoosEvELT, who 
prefaces this volume with a note of warm praise. Major HAMILTON is the Warden of the Transvaal Game 
Reserves, ‘and as such has had not only unequalled opportunity for perfecting his wide knowledge of the 
fauna of the Ethiopian Region, but has also organised practically every important hunting expedition in 

South Africa during the last ten years. 


POEMS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


MOODS, SONGS, and DOGGERELS 


By JOHN *GALSWORTHY. 8vo. 58, net. 


THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIMES 
By JOSEPH NASH. _ Introduction by REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
With 104 Full-page Plates (32 in colour). Large 4to. 30s. net. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM SHARP 
Vol. I. POEMS (Now ready). Vol. ti. STUDIES AND APPREGCIATIONS (April 24). 
Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the ‘‘ Works of Fiona Macleod*’ 
To be completed in 5 vols. Crown 8vo. §&&, net. each. | 
“It is a charming work, highly cultured, melodious, full of ae and perhaps at its best where it is content to let 
colour and melody chime together without too much care for thought.”—Datly Telegraph. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL, Author of ‘The Great 
Illusion.” Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
** As well becomes a scientific sociologist, he marshals his facts with care, states his arguments with precision, and presents a 
case which cannot for long be ignored by thoughtful men.”— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD EDITION. | 
INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER | NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By Lovat Fraser. Royal 8vo. THE NOVELS OF F. M. DOSTOEVSKY. 
MICROBES AND TOXINS. By Dr. Etienne J. 7, THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF (864 pp. 
BurRNET (of the Pasteur Institute). Preface by Prof. E. | 3s. 6d. net). [April 24. 
METCHNIKOFF. One volume, cr. 8vo. Il!ustrated. 5S. net. 
This Volume, for which Professor Metchnikoff has written a striking Preface, PASSION FRU itv E. C. Vivian 
gives an exact scientific, and at the same time philosophical, account of the chief “ May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting and 


roblems of bacteriology as they existto-day. It describes the effects of microbes tensely h led by life-like cbaract d told in straight and 
world, the human 


MOVING PICTURES By F. A. Tatzor HE WHO PASSED (ToM.L.G.) 37d Jmp. ANON 


With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 68. net. “If authentic, poignant to tears ; if not, marvellously well aa = ‘elt 
“Just the book for those who are interested and amused by the moving ily Mai 
picture and wish to know something of its history and to learn how it is made ” LITTLE BROTHER GILBERT CANNAN 


orning Post. “ 
“ Once taken in hand extremely difficult to lay down.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Acomp ofa feacinating subject.” Westminster Gazette, “* An intensely interesting study of an unusual personality, brimming over 


THE aapanee PARISIENNE with ideas, with humour, satire and come, and good to read. . 


ay al fascinating even when most provocative. .. . ‘ Little Brother’ is far and away 
By OcTAvE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS VON | the best and most interesting novel that the year has so far yielded.” —G/ob:, 


HvuTTEN. Demy 8vo. 68. net. 


* The work is certainly one of the most notable that have a gee during ESTHER AGNES E. JAcoMB 
Fe is one of great ability, rare insight, and infinite “ A striking novel, full of quiet strength.” —Morning Leader. 
ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE THE ADJUSTMENT  Marcuerite Bryant 
By E. Gorpon Craic. Illustrated. 6s. net. ‘‘ Throughout fresh, sincere, well written, and full of good studies "— Times. 
“Mr. Craig cannot be read witheat t and pleasure ; he is so full of “Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary quality that 
ideas, so charmingly provoking." —Evening Standard. rise much above the average level of the fiction of the day.”—Scotsman. 
THE PROHIBITED PLAY. MARJORIE STEVENS _V. Taupman-GoLpIE 
THE NEXT RELIGION ‘This well-written novel mirrors nature with humorous tenderness and © 
By IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 28. 6d, net. honesty, much charm and philosophy.”—Suaday Times. 
‘* Written in the author's most virile and trenchant style, with unrelenting 
directness. The work will repay reading and compel study. "_ Daily News. THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 
READY APRIL 24. RALPH STRAUS 
DIVORCE. By EarL RUSSELL ‘Will remain long in our memory. A very sound and able piece of work.” 
Cr. 8vo. 28. Gd. net. MAIDG’ MONEY 
rs. UDENEY 
THE GR EAT ENGRAVE RS * Brilliant character sketches, sufficient to make ‘ Maids’ Money’ one of the 
Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. most interesting novels we have read lately.”—Saturday Review. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. 28. 6d. net each. [Now ready. 
(:) DURER. (2) MANTEGNA. (;)J¥.R.8MITH. THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (27d Jmp). 
LITTLE BOOKS ABQUT OLD FURNITURE 
By J. BLAKE and A. E. Revetrs-Hopkins. Illustrated. is a real novelist.’ Standard. 
2s. net each. 
TUDOR TO STUART. (2) QUEEN ANNE. THE DOP DOCTOR (12/4 /mp.) Ricuarp DEHAN 


wmo. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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